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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING is appointed 
totake place in HULL, and to commence on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1853. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


OARD OF TRADE.— DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Autumn Session will commence on the Ist October, when 
courses of Lectures and practical demonstrations in Science will 
be given in the Metropolitan School of Science, Jermyn Street, 
andin Art at Marlborough House. 

The scientific course includes Chemistry, Natural History, Phy-, 
sical Science, Applied Mechanics, Metallurgy, Geology, Mining, 
Mineralogy, and practical instruction in the laboratories. The 
Art course embraces Frechand and Mechanical Drawing, Perspee- 
tive, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various technical ap- 
plications of Art. 

The courses are intended to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing and Mining 
processes, to those who may desire to carry them into practical 
and industrial pursuits. 

Special attention is also devoted to the training of teachers in a 
knowledge of Science and Art. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, or at the Metropolitan School of 
Science, Jermyn Street. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NIC OL, Secretary. 
Poy AL PL NOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross's superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 














ze 
1, ON RURAL EXPENDITURE ......... Cecdccccsuececo 0 6 
2. THE SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. oe 46 
3. EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR ......... « @ 3 
4. PLEA FOR WORKING CLASSES, 1847 ........+ ccoee OT 

Sold by Longman and Hatchard. 
Also, Reports of the House of Commons. 

1. MANUFACTURERS’ EMPLOYMENT, 1830.........++- 0 2 













2. PUBLIC WALKS AND PARKS (448), 1833 09 
3. E DUC ATION, 1837 20 
4. SALTH (¢ 3.0 
5. INVESTMENT OF WORKING CLASSE —k PORT... 0 2 

(1850). Ditto,and EVIDENCE ... , 
6. PARTNERSHIP LAW, 1851 ... 1 3 

REPORT OF ABOVE.. 0 2 


Sold by —_— Great Turnstile, ‘Lincoln’ $s Inn, and 
32, Abingdon Strect, Westminster. 





This day, Part 1V., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consisting 
of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from, Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable Old Books. 
ConTENTS : 
x The Tartars in China. 
2. Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, and her Works. 
3. Local Nomenclature. 
lish Music and Madrigals. 
‘amily Histories. 
6. Vv e nner’s Via Recta and Vita Longam—Old Notions on Diet. 
7. Anecdota Literaria. Completion of the Extracts from the 
= of gg Richards, Esq., of Warmwell, Dorsct- 
shire, & 
J. esses Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 








On First of August, price One Shilling, 


VHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEU- 
TICAL SOCIETY 
Contents :—Report of Progress: the Election of Members ; the 
berets the School of Pharmacy; the Qualification of 
r ao Maest 





OY AL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Patron—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Lactorth. —By J. H. Pepper, Esq., On PHOTOGRAPHY, with 
Tilustrations, Mornings and Evenings. 
By Dr. Bachhoffuer, On CALICO PRINTING by 
‘VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

The LANCASHTRE SEWING MACHINE exhibited in Use 
and explained Daily. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, at Four o’clock, and every Evening, 
except Saturday, at Nine, the FIRST PART of an HISTORICAL 
LECTURE on “ THE THAME 8,” from its Sonrre to its Estuary, 
by GEORGE 8UCKLAND, Usq., nse ted by Mise x2 are Younge, 
with appropriates SONGS and DIS®. J VING *CEN 

Open Mornings and Evenings. - Admission, Is. ; ‘pcheels, and 
Children under Ten years of age, half-price. 


EMOVAL OF THE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS 
—Patronized by Her Majesty the Queen—from the Hanover 
Square Rooms to the MARIONETTE THEATRE, (late Adciaide 
Gallery,) entrance in Adelaide Street, and in Lowther Areadeé. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
Open, Afternoon and Evening, 2 till 5, 8 till 10. 

The extraordinary patronage which has been bestowed on the 
Aztec Lilliputians by the nobility, gentry, and elergy, has induced 
the Guardians (for a short time only) to "RE DUCE the Prices of 
Admission to ONE SHILLING, thus giving the whole community 
an opportunity of looking on these strange yet beautiful creatures 
—a New Race of the Human Family hitherto unknown, or sup- 
posed to be fabulous. 

A Lecture every hour, by Mr. Hrncstone. 








510, New Oxrorp Street, August 6, 1853. 


FRESH COPIES of each of the following Works 
are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as freely as 
Subscribers may require them. Napoleon at St. Helena, Layard’s 
Second Visit to Nineveh, Thackeray’s Lectures, Esmond, Villette, 
Ruth, Memoirs of Thomas Moore, B. R. Haydon, C. J. Fox, &e., 
Larpent’ s Journal, The Story of Mont Blanc, Adventures of a Lady 
in Tartary, Daisy Burns, Silas Barnstarke, Harry Muir, My Novel, 
De Sauley’s Bible Ls ands, The Turks in Europe, Cranford, The Heir 
of Redely ffe, The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth, &c. &c. Single 
Subscription, One Guinca per Annum. First Class Country Sub- 
scription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of 
volumes required. Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
_CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, "510, New Oxford Street. 


NEW A AND CHOICE BOOKS.—All the Best 
ew Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 

SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards. 

Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Societies, are 
supplied on moderate terms. 

For Prospectuses, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 


"_DEAF AND DUMB PRIVATE TUITION, LONDON. 
Me. JAMES RHIND, nearly fifteen years late 


Principal of the Liverpool Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and formerly of the Old Kent Road Asylum, now educates 
PRIVATE PUPILS only, and: has resumed the duties of Ins.ruc- 
tion. Amongst the highest references are His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of ‘anterbury and the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D., and 26 
years’ Testimonials from Parents, Guardians, Committecs, &c., 
may be seen on Application. ‘Address Mr. Rhind, 4, Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park. 
ee 











TO BOOKSELLERS, 


ay JANTED, a complete Set of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ Address, prepaid, G. M., Willmer and Smith, 


Church Rtreet, Liverpool, stating price and condition of the 


issi ‘The Pereira Memo- 

taale—- Ferthand Arrow-Root—Acetous Extract of Colchicum— 
Manufacture of Ammonia and Ammoniacal Salts—The Preparation 
of Collodion Wool or Gun-Cotton—The Anhydrous Organic Acids 
—Gum Kino--Glycerin—Lactate of Protoxide of Iron—Ergot of 
Rye—Weighing Machine for Bottles, &c.—Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Collége of Pharmacy in the Inspectiou of Drugs, &c. 
&e. Priee 1s. 

VOLUME XII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: Jolm Churchill, Prinees Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinbutgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





FIRST FRENCH BOOK, BY THT xwEV T BR. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 4s, 6d. the Third 4 tion of 


‘HE FIRST FRENCH. BOOK.:. on the Plan of 

*““Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS KER- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, ‘and formerly Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “‘ The First German 
Book.” 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to mect the wants of English students of the French lan- 
guage. The philosophical explanation of the changes of conso- 
nants, together with the frequent references to Latin words and 
idioms by way of illustration and comparison, render it far supe- 
rior as a school-book to any other introduction, even from the 
pen of a native writer. The sound principles of imitation and 
repetition which have secured for the author a reputation widely 
extended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His 
account of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and com- 
plete: whoever thoroughly masters it, will rarely want any thing 
further on the subject.”—ArHen £UM. 

Rivington:, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


A KEY to the EXERCISES. By M. DELI. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





ARNOLD’S NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
In 8yo, price 12s., neatly half-bound, 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM NOVUS ANTI- 
CLEPTICUS: the ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: founded on 
Quicherat’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Poeticus Linguwe Latine.” Edited by 
the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector 
of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“This work is so superior to an ordinary Grauus, as scarcely to 
come under the same category. The epithets and phrases are 
equally well chesen and well arranged. A treasury it certainly is, 
and a valuable one too, for all who wish to read and imitate the 
Latin poets with success.""—ATHEN £UM. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Fifth 
Edition. 2s. 
*,* Also,a SECOND PART, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 
2. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION, 
Contents :—1. “ Ideas"? for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. hs 
Alcaics. 3. Sapphics, 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appe 
dix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. Third 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 





This day, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 2s. 3d. 
QUGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IMPROVED 
b SECULAR INSTRUCTION, MAKING IT BEAR UPON 
PRACTICAL LIFE, intended for the Use of Schoo)masters and 
Teachers in our Elementary Schools; for those engaged in the 
ant Instruction of Children 1t Home; and for others taking an 
nterest in National Faue ation, By the Rey. RICHARD DAWES, 





expeotod 


a If any aro wissing-p -consideradle eduction Wil be 
' 


A... Dean of Herefor 
Groombridge ond ‘Sons; Publishera, 5, Paternoster Row, 


THE GRIMALDI SHAKSPERE. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with facsimiles, Is. 


OTES AND EMENDATIONS on the PLAYS 
of SHAKSPERE, from a recently discovered Annotated 

Copy, by the late JOSEPH GRIMALDI, Esq., Comedian. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 








This day is published, in 8vo, with facsimile from ‘an early } MS. 
at Dulwich College, price 1s. 


{URIOSITIES OF MODERN SHAKSPERIAN 
2 CRITICISM. By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq., F-R.S. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Will be published about the 10th of August, in super royal Byo, 
with 25 Views, price 21s. 
AVA DE ZIEKE REIZIGER; or, Rambles in 
Java and the Straits in 1852. By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Teignmouth: E. Croydon. 
Just publis.ed, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
|} OMCOPATHY FAIRLY REPRESENTED, 
in reply to Dr. SIMPSON’S “ HOMCZOPATHY” MISRE- 
PRESENTED. By WILLIAM HENDERSON, M.D., Professor 
of General Pathology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., London. 


Third Edition, price 5s. cloth, 


R. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S VACATION 


RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections of Three Con- 
tinental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843. 


Also, Eleventh Edition, price 6s. cloth, 


MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’'S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. 





Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
THE MARQUIS MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


HE MAID OF FLORENCE; or, Nicolo di 
Lapi. A Romance. By the Marquis MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 
“ This is a noble picture of the ancient Florentine people. The 
book is eloquently written throughout, often with a delicate 
humour as well as ‘finely marked character.” —ExaMINer. 
Also, just published, 


The MAIDEN’S TOWER. By Emme CARLeEN, 
Author of “The Rose of Tistelon,” “‘ Woman's Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“There are scenes and passages in this tale which assert the 
author’s power over every class of reader by the intensity and 
truth of the delineation. Quiet passages it has too, bits of local 
painting that are very clever.’ —ExaMInen. 
___ Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


~~ PHE HE NEW NOVEL, BY A DISTINGUISHED Ww RITER. 
Now ready at a}l the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


MYHE NEW NOVEL OF POLITICAL LIFE, 
entitled “ CHARLES DELMER,” 
BY A DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 

“* Charles Delmer’ is a remarkable book, exhibiting a wide 
acquaintance with the biography and personal traits of public 
men, the result of considerable thought on parties and politics. 
D'lsracli figures favourably as Jacobi, Lord Palmerston, who is 
admirably ‘drawn, as Lord Tiverton. Graham, rather harshly 
painted, as Sir Everard Grimstone. - Peel is not disguised at all, 
and Lord John Russell scarcely.”’—Srecraror. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


“MISS AGNES § ee 8 LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH 
UE 














On 31st August wil be published, Vol. IV. of 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


4 and Engiish Princesses connected with the Royal Succes- 
sion. By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of * Lives of the Queens 
of England.” Containing the Continuation of the Life of MARY 
STUART. 

The Three Volumes published contain the Lives of MARGARET 
TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY OF LORRAINE, 
THE LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS, and MARY STUART. 
Embellished with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. Price 
10s. 6d. each. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Lately published, 


\j 7ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 

Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In one yol. 8vo, with 
Maps and Tinted Lithographs. Price 15s. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the 
interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it 
will be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable 
facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in 
which it is written.”"—ATHEN 2UM. 

“The work is one of durable importance. The most — 
reader will not find Dr. Thomson's journey tedious. We 
have in this volume matter which will inform eve man who 
reads it steadily, and follows the author’s route with attention by 
the map.” —ExaMINER. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d, cloth, (pp. 800.) 


QCHREVELIUS’ LEXICON in GREEK and 
tO ENGL ISH, for the Use of Colleges and Schools; to which is 
added a copa "ENGLISH and GREEK LEXICON. Edited by 
the Rey. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School, 

London: Robert Ba'’dwin, Paternoster Row; Whittaker and 
Co., Ave Maria Lane; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 

*.* Resides the addition of many words, and a much extended 
variety of meanings, this edition of Schreveliua is adapted to the use 
of Schools beyond apy other Lexicon, by tho insertion, as leadin 
words, of numerous derivatives, the want of which in other lext- 














cons occasions tg the tyro much trouble in finding what he seeks, 
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NEW & STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





CRADOCK AND CO., 
Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row, London. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 

GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for very 
Young Children. A New and Enlarged Edition, strongly bound, 
6d.— This work removes every difficulty.” 

GUY'S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING-BOOK, being really a 
First Book for Young Children; arranged upon a novel plan, and 
suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It combines in its 
useful pages a Primer, Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to 
modern improvements, and suited to the growing intelligence of 
the age. 12mo, with superior Engravings after Hervey. Four- 
teenth Thousand. Price 1s. handsomely bound. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK-BOOK; being a choice 
Collection of Pieces chiefly from Modern British Poets. Price 1s. 
bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG 
CHILDREN ; 'written expressly for their use, and to prepare them 
for Guy’s First and Second Geographies. With Six Maps; and 
interspersed with Tutor’s Questions and Exercises on the Maps. 
Second Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound; or 6d. sewed. 

GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. Thirteenth Edition. 
1s. 6d. red.—A KEY to the Grammar and Orthography, 2s. bound. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY. l8mo. Six- 
teenth Edition, enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES. A Companion to his 
Grammar. New Edition. 1s. bound.—A KEY to ditto, Is. bd. 

GUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S THEMES and ESSAYS. 
Price 1s. half-bound. 

GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, an Improved 
Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, Simple 
and Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical and 
numerous Miscellaneous Tables are added. Tenth Edition. Royal 
18mo, ls. bound.—A KEY to the same, Is. 

GUY’S IMPROVEMENT on the ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
To the usuat Accidence of which fresh Examples and Progressive 
Exercises are added, and the Syntax and Prosody are given in 
English. New and Cheaper Edition. Price 2s. bound. 

“For Ladies’ Schools where Lat‘n is taught a more suitable 
Grammar could not be recommended.” 











By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. With New Cuts. 
Ninety-fifth Edition. 12mo, 1s. 6d. bound. 

_GUY’S NEW BRITISH .EXPOSITOR. A Companion to his 
Spelling-Book. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. Twenty-sixth Edition. 6d. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER of EASY WORDS and 
EXPLANATIONS. Many Engravings. Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


roan. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ls. bound. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. ls. bound. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and BRITISH 
HISTORY. With Tutor's Questions New and enlarged Editions. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. each vol. roan, lettered. 

*.* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, Rome, 
and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States of Europe, 
with China and America. British History gives England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland under separate heads. The Ancient History 
is illustrated with a Map of the Ancient World, coloured. 

GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Eight Maps. Twenty- 
second Edition. Royal 18mo, price 3s. red—A KEY to the Pro- 
blems and Questions. New Edition. Is. 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s Questions at the 
bottom of each page. Mlustrated with Six Maps. New and 
enlarged Edition. 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Twenty-fifth Edition. 2s.— 
A TUTOR’S KEY tothe above. Price 4s. 6d. roan. 


GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script Type. Royal 8yo. 
Useful as a Ciphering Book and an Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half- 


bound.—A KEY, 3d. 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE OF BOOK-KEEPING. New 
Edition. Royal 18mo, ls. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING-BOOK. Eleventh Edition. 4to, 
on large post writing paper, 3s. 6d. half-bound.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY'S PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK; or, Mother's 
Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With Useful Cuts. New Edition. 
9d. sewed; 1s. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK ON ANCIENT AND 
MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With a Chart of History. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 
&c. Ona sheet, and appropriately coloured. Sixth Edition. Now 
sold for 4s.; or on a roller, or as a book, 8s.; and varnished, 10s. 6d. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. Sixth Edi- 
tion. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal Naval 
School, Greenwich. 5s. bound. 





SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, 
FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
Register of Studies and Conduct. 
for Three Months, 3d 
*,* This little Manual is the result of a most careful and prac- 
tical examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, 
France, and America, and is now in general use. 


&e. 
RECORD ; or, 
For Six Months, price 6d. bd. ; 





BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, chiefly from Modern 
Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse, rejecting those Pieces to be 
found in other selections. New Edition. 4s. 6d. roan. 

HAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S NEW ENGLISH 
4ARY. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. roan, lettered. 










@0I, ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 16 

finely coloured, 5s. half-bound. 

RAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 4to, and Index, 

's, 18s.; full coloured, 21s.; or imperial for 

a. each, haif-bound. 

RN SCHOOL ATLAS. 26 4to. Maps, and 
12s. half- bound. 


23 4to. Maps, and Index, 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE 


STORY OF 


MONT BLANC, 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, from Designs by BIRKET FOSTER. 


DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Lt. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d., bound: New Edition of the KEY, 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 


New and Enlarged Edition, 12mo, bound, 6s. 6d. 


3. 
LE TRADUCTEUR; 


OR, 
HISTORICAL, DRAMATIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BEST FRENCH WRITERS: 


ACCOMPANIED BY EXPLANATORY NOTES, A SELECTION OF IDIOMS, &c. 


New Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 





LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, 28, UPPER GOWER STREET; anp 27, IVY LANE. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





GEOMETRICAL 


SERIES. 


EDITED BY R. POTTS, M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEO- 
METRY (The University Edition), with Notes, Geo- 
metrical Exercises from the Senate-House and College 
Examination Papers, and an Introduction containing 
a brief outline of the History of Geometry: together 
with the Appendix. 8vo. Price 10s. 


The APPENDIX consists of some additional notes on the 
Elements, a more complete Exposition of the Geometrical 
Analysis, a Short Tract on Transversals, and Remarks, 
Hints, &c., for the Solution of the Problems, &c., in the 
Geometrical Exercises. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 
The First Six Books (The Schoo! Edition, the third), 
with Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exercises, and 
Hints for the Solution of the Problems, &c. 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 


The First Three Books, reprinted from the School 
Edition, with the Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exer- 
cises, and Hints for the Solution of the Problems, &c. 
12mo. Price 3s. 









4to. 
und. 
y and beauty of the above Atlases, the 
s@eption constantly paid to the introduction of all new dis- 
id the superior adaptation of the Maps for the purposes | 
of ee have long secured them a place in all respectable | 


53 Maps and Plans, coloured, with 


CRADOCK and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
And SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 


The First Two Books, with the Notes, Questions, and 


Geometrical Exercises. Price 1s. 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 


12mo, 


The First Book, with the Notes, Questions, and Geo- 


metrical Exercises. 12mo. Price 1s. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 


A Supplement to the School Edition, containing the 
Portions read at Cambridge, of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Books, with Notes, a Selection of Problems 
and Theorems, and Hints for the Solutions. 12mo. 


Price ls. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 


The Definitions, Postulates, and Enunciations of the 
Propositions of the First Six, and of the Eleventh and 


Twelfth Books. 12mo. Price 9d. 


BRIEF HINTS FOR THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE PROBLEMS, &c., in the First and 


Second Editions of the School Euclid, 
Price 1s, 


12mo. 


*,* The object of these Editions of Euclid has been to exhibit the Cambridge mode of teaching Geometry, and their 
extensive use in both the Universities, as well as in the Principal Grammar Schools throughout the Kingdom, and the 
Government Educational Societies, together with commendatory notices by many scientific men in particular, and the 


| Literary Press at large, would seem to speak favourably of the success of these works, 





LONDON: PIPER, BROTHERS, AND CO., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. EYRE CROWE. 


On Wednesday next, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREEK AND THE T URK; 
Or, Potvers and Prospects in the Rebant, 
BY EYRE EVANS CROWE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, (PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





Just published, price 6s., cloth, top edges gilt, 


LONDON TO DUBLIN; 


WITH A 
TRIP TO KILLARNEY AND THE MOUNTAINS OF CONNAMARA, 
AND PASSING GLANCES AT 


NORTH WALES AND THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND. 


With Sixty-four large Illustrations. 





LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER. 
DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


THE CAMP AT CHOBHAM. 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS MANQUVRES, INCLUDING THE PONTOONING, 
WITH EIGHT LARGE ENGRAVINGS, 


IS CONTAINED IN 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN, PRICE ONE PENNY. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, LONDON; Anp Sotp sy atu BooxskE.yErs. 





ILLUSTRATED PENNY JOURNAL. 


THE HOME COMPANION, 
A Weekly Magazine 


F 


THE USEFUL, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING. 





MESSRS. WM. S. ORR & CO. respectfully intimate, that after the present week the HOME COMPANION 
will be issued from their Establishment. E 


In assuming the publication of the HOME COMPANION, the Publishers would advert to some of the leading | 


principles on which it is the intention of the Proprietors that it should in future be conducted. 
The HOME COMPANION addresses itself, in the widest sense, to the Home sympathies, as well as literary tastes 
of the British public. Its size and price place it on an equality with the cheapest of the Cheap Periodicals of the day. 
The Literature aims at being original, diversified, and instructive; without coarseness or indelicacy, it aims at 
being vigorous as well as humorous, and contributors are sought with the view of promoting these desirable objects ; 
in fact, the HOME COMPANION addresses itself entirely to the domestic circle, and may with safety be adopted for 
family reading. 


The Illustrations are prepared with the greatest care, and under the editorial direction of a well-known Artist, with 
4 view of attracting public patronage, and improving the public taste. 


It is intended to take up, occasionally, such topics as may be exciting general attention, and to treat them histori- 


cally, so as to place the entire subject before the reader. These subjects will be copiously illustrated where engravings | 


can be introduced with advantage. 


To the Trade the Publishers appeal with confidence for assistance in making the work more extensively known, and 


they feel assured that their past intercourse with their brethren, and the merits of the Work itself, will justify such | 


support. 


Lonnox, AMEN CornER, August 8, 1853. 





MISS CORNER. 


The Press have universaliy praised and testified to Conngn’s Accu- 
RATE Histories, for Scuoot anp Famity Reapine. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable 
contrasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often 
teased. The whele thirteen form a complete History of Europe, 
and are compiled from accepted modern English and Foreign 
authorities, and strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and 
Plates. 


1. CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the 
present date. Or, with the Questions, 4s. 


2. CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
2s. 6d. bound. Seventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 


3. CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


2s.6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Tenth 
Thousand. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 


4, CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 


bound. Plates, Map. Chronological Table and Index. Twelfth 
Thousand. New Edition, corrected to the present time. Or, with 
the Questions, 3s. 


5. CORNER’S SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


2s. 6d. bound. Plates and Map. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 


6. CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 


Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fourth 
Thousand. 


7. CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with 


Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 
and Index. Sixth Thousand. 


8. CORNER’S HISTORY OF GERMANY and 


GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


9. DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, 


2s. 6d. 


10. POLAND AND THE RUSSIAN EM- 


PIRE, 3s. 6d. 


11. TURKEY AND THE OTTOMAN 


PIRE, including Modern Greece, 3s. 6d. bound. 


12, ITALY AND SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
bound. 
18. HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. bound. 


*.* A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on 
application. 


EM- 





Miss Corner’s Miscellaneous Works are 


THE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND 
that should be placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. 
Printed in large Type, 24pp. of Tinted Plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, 
orin Eight Divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6d.each. Without the 
Plates, for the use of Schools, 2s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior 
Classes. By Miss CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in 
cloth, with the Map coloured. 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or the Ele- 
ments of Grammar explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss 
CORNER. Eighth Edition, improved, with illustrations. ls. 
sewed, or ls. 6d. bound in cloth. 

Price 10s. 6d., demy 8vo, handsomely bound, fit for a present; with 
gilt edges, eleven plates of illustrations, by J. Gilbert, and three 
Maps. 


CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY ELE- 


MENTARY ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY, containing Eight Large 
Maps and Four Diagrams, ls. plain, or 2s. if coloured. By the 
Author of the “‘ College Atlas.” 


ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING;; suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUS 
TUS DEACON, of London University. Price 2s. with eight pages 
of Illustrations. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy 
familiar Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and most 
Useful Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 


to GEOGRAPHY. A New and Concise Description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; the empires, kingdoms, and states, 
into which they are divided; their natura), mineral, and vegetable 
productions ; and the characteristics of their inhabitants. New 
Edition. 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


Or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHO- 
GRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 7th Thousand. 


London: Dean & Son, Threadneedle Street; Law, Fleet Street ; 
Lonoman and Co., Smwpxin and Co., Hamitron and Co., and 
Wuirraxer and Co., Paternoster Row; and Tz¢e and Co., Cheap- 
side. And by order of all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Aug. 6 








13, Great MarizoroveH StrEeErT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING- 


NEW WORKS. 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC POR- 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols., 21s. 

“ We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a 
ripe scholarship, the results of wide and various reading, given in 
a style and manner at once pleasant, gossippy, and picturesque.”— 
ATHENZUM. 

“A series of biographical sketches remarkable for their truth 
and fidelity. The work is one which will please the classical 
scholar and the student of history, while it also contains enter- 
taining and instructive matter for the general reader.”—LitEnary 
Gazerre. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
From Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


The JOURNALS and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of General Sir HARRY CALVERT, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H., Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
during the War in Flanders and Holland in 1793-4, with an 
Appendix, containing his Journal during the Close of the 
American War. Edited by his Son, Sir HARRY VERNEY, 
Bart. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


LIFE in SWEDEN; with Excur- 
SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA BUN- 
BURY. 2 vols., 21s. 

“The authoress of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. 
Her descriptions of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, 
and most of them instructive, illustrating Northern life in all its 
phases, from the palace to the cottage.”—Daity News. 


THE ANSYREEH AND IS. 


MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of NORTHERN 
SYRIA. By the Rey. 8S. LYDE, M.A., late Chaplain at Bey- 
rout. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

“At the monient that so much curiosity is excited about the 
Christians of the East, and their social and political position under 
the Ottoman rule, the appearance of this interesting volume, full 
of information on this engrossing subject, is most opportune. The 
author has mixed in every sphere of society in Asiatic Turkey. 
Partly actuated by religious objects, partly to recruit his health, 
he ventured into portions of the country never visited by Euro- 
peans, and made himself acquainted with the secret religious sects 
of Asia. Among these the Ansyreeh and the Ismacleeh occupy a 
prominent place, and to them the most interesting part of the 
book relates. Mr. Lyde describes his sojourn among these singu- 
lar races in a very graphic manner. His work will be found both 
instructive and entertaining.”—U. S. Mac. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


MISSIONARY. By the Rey. J. P. FLETCHER, Author of 
~ *Two Years’ Residence at Nineveh.’ 2 yols., 21s. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


TIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. BURKE, 
Esq., Author of ‘ The Peerage,’ &c. 2 yols., 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES. 2 vyols., 2Is. 


“There is something in these volumes to suit readers of every 
humour.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ELECTRA. A Story of Modern 


Times. By the Author of ‘Rockingham.’ 3 vols. With Il- 
lustrations by Lord GERALD FITZGERALD. 

“Altogether, considering the powerful delineations of character 
and the admirably grouped and splendidly dramatic scenes with 
which it abounds, and its high artistic finish, the romance of 

Electra,’ more than worthy of the author of ‘ Rockingham,’ will 
take a distinguished place among the novels of the season.”— 
Joun Butt. 

“A tale of unusual interest. The author of ‘ Rockingham’ has 
developed his powers more fully in ‘Electra’ than in any former 
effort of his genius. The volumes are embellished with illustra- 
tions by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald in a sketchy and artistic man- 
ner, that add considerably to the elucidation of the story.”—Mzs- 
SENGER. 

“ For an exciting narrative,—for an able exposition of the pro- 
minent passions that influence and excite mankind, this work 
may be regarded with admiration. It is an epitome of events that 
will be remarkable for ever.”—Sun. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.” —STanDarp. 
“* A tale full of romance and interest.”—Joun Butt. 
“It cannot fail to be highly popular.”—Onsrrver. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 
FOSTER. 3 vols. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the late Duke of Wellington’s nicce on the title-page to commend 
it to the novel readers of the fashionable world, nor will its popu- 
larity be confined to the circles in which its authorship will im- 
fart to it additional interest. The work gives evidence of talent 
of no commen order.""=-Joun Buir. 

Dedi- 


CHARLES AUCHESTER, | De 





cated to the Right Hon, B. Disraeli. 3 yols. 


f Were it not for music, we might in these days say the beay- 
HO} 19 ond, "ePieeaxcy's Tony Gronos Bexvincy, | lai 








A LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 

New and Cheaper Issue of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; 
with the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait,and 19 Plates. In 
Ten Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


*.” Vol. I. Joan of Arc, complete, price 3s. 6d. now ready. 


2. 
The Fourth Edition of the LIFE of WIL- 
LIAM LORD RUSSELL. By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Post 8vyo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


3. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. Vols. I.to IV. 
post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each. 


4. 

New and Cheaper Issue of THOMAS 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; with 
the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait, and 19 Plates. 10 vols. 
feap. 8vo, price 35s. 


5. 
New Edition of BOWDLER’S FAMILY 


SHAKSPEARE, in Volumes for the Pocket. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
price 30s. 


6. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, from the CONQUEST 
to the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. Fifth Edition (1853). 4 vols. 
8vo, price 50s. 


7. 
Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the EDINKRURGH REVIEW ; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo, price 21s. 


8. 
Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S ANNALS, 
ANECDOTES, and LEGENDS: A Chronicle of Life Assurance. 
Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


9. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, at present Governor of the 
Cold Bath-ficlds House of Correction, London. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price lés. 


~ 10. 

MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH: With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By the Author of Hochelaga. 
2 vols. post 8yo, price 13s. 


ll. 

LIFE of B. R. HAYDON, Historical 
Painter, from his Autobiography and Journals. Edited by TOM 
TAYLOR, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. 

12. 

SPEECHES of the Right Hon. T. B. 
MACAULAY, M.P., revised and corrected by Himself. 

(Preparing for publication, 


13. 

“RISEN FROM THE RANKS;” or, 
Conduct versus Caste. By the Rey. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

14, 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of 


SARGON and SENNACHERIB. By EDWARD STRACHEY, 
Esq. 8vo, price l4s. 


15. 
Mr. J. HILL BURTON’S HISTORY of 


SCOTLAND, from the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of 
the last JACOBITE INSURRECTION (1689—1748). 2 vols. 8yo, 
price 26s. 


16. 

CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By 
WILLIAM MURE, M.P. of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. ; 
Vol. 1V. lis. 

17. 
ISIS: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols. post 8yo, price 21s. 


18, 
THER and BACK AGAIN, in SEARCH 
of BEAUTY. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of Isis. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


19. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By 


ANNA MARY HOWITT, 2 vols, post §vo, price 14s, 
20, 


The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: Its 
History and Present State: Including an Account of the Pirates 
of Horneo, with Narratives and Anecdotes, By HORACE St, 
JGHN, & ¥ols, post #¥o, price als, ce 





London; Loyemay, Browy, Gree::, & LoncMans, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME 


STONES OF VENICE. 


VOL. II. 
THE SEA-STORIES. 


Imp. 8vo, with 20 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, drawn by 
the Author, price £2 2s. cloth. 





Spectator. 


“‘ Mr. Ruskin, by this second instalment of his important 
labours, adds to his reputation as a vigorous and original 
critic, a high-toned man, and a writer of the first order, 
His exposition continues lucid, his eloquence earnest and 
dignified, his description pictorial and highly wrought. In 
matter this volume is of greater interest than the first ; the 
manner is as bold and decided as ever, as strong in the 
conviction of the writer’s principles, and as unflinching in 
the face of precedent and convention. In none of his works 
are there move divings after essential principles. 

“The plates in this volume are all in line engraving, 
most minutely designed, and delicately executed ; and they 
familiarize us with some of the most lovely and profuse 
architectural inventions in the world.” 


Literary Gazette. 


** No one who has visited Venice can read this book with- 
out having a richer glow thrown over his remembrances of 
that city; and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin paints it 
with a firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that 
will bring it before the imagination with the force of reality, 
His descriptions are the perfection of word-painting, and 
there is this additional charm in them, that the intellect and 
heart are sure to be gratified by profound thoughts and 
noble sentiments.” 

Athenzeum. 


‘“No one who has studied art in Venice will go through 
this book without such pleasure as belongs to a revival of 
some of his warmest admirations, and the refreshment of 
his most delicious associations. The first chapter contains 
descriptive passages over which we linger as we watch the 
west after the sun has just left it, reluctant to turn away from 
a vision of beauty so rich, so harmonious, and so melan- 
choly. This volume is full of fine things, and of true 
things.” 

Daily News. 

“Mr. Ruskin is the first really popular writer we have 
ever had upon architecture: he is the first writer who has 
satisfactorily touched upon architectural principles. He 
has made many discoveries which are of permanent value, 
and which must affect all future criticism in the same kind. 
He possesses a singular faculty of regarding things with 
sincerity and simplicity, and without reference to, or pre- 
judice from, preconceived opinions. The volume before us 
will sustain Mr. Ruskin’s high and wide reputation. It is 
better written than the first volume, and not at all inferior 
in novelty and worth of matter.” 


Critic. 


“In the analysis of the works which still remain to testify 
to the taste and skill of the early Venetian builders, Mr. 
Ruskin finds occasion to develope further his general views 
of art. Looking upon architecture as a language or litera- 
ture, it is his object to decipher the ing which lies in 
these hewn stories; to read the character and history of 
each age in its monumental expression, and thence to draw 
practical conclusions bearing upon the state of art in our 
own day,” 





Globe. 


“ Tt is to such constantly-recurring passages of fervid and 
eloquent emotion as the opening chapter of the present 
yolume—full of glowing imagery, pathos, and power—that 
we would point as the attractive features of this magnificent 
book. The abundance of valuable facts and the rich accu. 
mulation of examples, are merits which challenge universal 
recognition, and seeyre to Mr, Ruskin deferential homage 
as a high authority on decorative and structural matter,” 





London; Sarre, Exper, and Co., 85, Cornhill 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1853, 





REVIEWS. 





The Lives of the Poets-Laureate: with an 
Introductory Essay on the Title and Office. 
By Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Jun., B.A., 
and John Ralph, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bentley. 

Many of our readers are old enough to re- 

member the laureateship of Henry James Pye. 

He wore the bays from 1790 to 1813. In 

‘The Pursuits of Literature’ he is called 

“Spartan Pye,” in playful allusion to_his 

translations of Tyrteus. In a note Mr. 

Matthias relates an experiment made with 

these war-songs, which will not, probably, be 

repeated at Chobham. By the orders of a 

board of general officers they were read aloud 

at Warley Common and at Barham Downs, 
by the adjutants, at the head of five different 
regiments in each camp, in the hope of in- 
spiring martial ardour. Before the Poems 
were half finished the front ranks, and as 
many of the others as were within hearing or 
verse-shot, dropped their arms, and were all 
found fast asleep. Marquis Townshend, who 
never approved of the scheme, said, with his 
usual pleasantry, “ that the first of all poets 
observed that Sleep is the brother of Death.” 

The story reminds us of a conversation which 

Napoleon had with some of our officers, who 

told him that any attempt to make a speech 

to English soldiers before going into action 
would be received with laughter. <A British 
camp is no place for pompous harangues, or 
for classic odes, such as the laureate used to 
roduce during the French war. In the New- 
fear Ode for 1797 the “ genius of Albion” is 
invoked— 
‘‘ By wreaths thy hardy sons of yore 
From Gallia’s crest victorious tore, 
By Edward’s lily-blazoned shield ; 
By Agincourt’s high-trophy’d field; 
By rash Iberia’s naval pride 

Whelm’d by Eliza’s barks beneath the stormy tide.” 

We fear that few of our militia bumpkins, 
with the Walpole qualification of “ignorance, 
poverty, a roving disposition, and five feet 
two,” would understand this appeal to the 
glories of the Spanish Armada. However, 
good King George III. thought otherwise, 
and by his especial request the following six 
lines were added to the ode :— 

“To arms! your ensigns straight display ! 
Now set the battle in array, 
The oracle for war declares, 
Success depends upon our hearts and spears. 

Britons, strike home! revenge your country’s wrongs, 

Fight, and record yourselves in Druid songs.” 

By verses such as these the laureate amused 
the wits and pleased the king, if he did not 
raise the warlike spirit of the troops. Dibdin 
was more successful in his patriotic songs, 
which, at the instigation of Mr. Pitt, he com- 
posed for the British tars. Even if the mili- 
tary verses had been far superior, they would 
have been turned into ridicule. To laugh at 
the laureates has been always a favourite 
pastime with wits and satirists, and the half- 
Some odes had long been a standing jest in 
iterature. From Pope down to Byron the 
poets were always delighted to hunt down 
their laurelled brother. When Cibber died, 
in 1757, the laureateship was offered to Gray, 
but Pope, Swift, and other wits, had succeeded 
in making the office so ridiculous, that he 
shrank from accepting it. Whitehead was 
chosen, amidst the jeers of the many, and the 
congratulations of a few, such as his friend 
Cambridge, who said,— 


H 





«Tis so, though we’re surprised to hear it, 

The laurel is bestowed on merit. 

Now hush’d is every envious voice, 

Confounded by so just a choice, 

Though by prescriptive right prepared 

To libel the selected bard.” 
The other side of the case was jestingly put in 
a single couplet,— 


‘* Next Whitehead came, his worth a pinch of snuff, 
But for a laureate he was good enough.” 


Still more severe is the brief sentence of Dr. 
Johnson, “ Cibber’s familiar style was better 
than Whitehead’s assumed one; grand non- | 
sense is insupportable.” In the succession of 
laureates, from Dryden downwards, there | 
were varieties of character and of merit. | 





Gibbon speaks of “the odes which still adorn | 
or disgrace the birthdays of our British kings.” | 
At length the type and beau ideal of a laureate 
appeared in Pye. Byron said ‘“ he was a man | 
eminently respectable in everything but his | 
poetry.” We regard Pye as the last of the 

genuine Jaureates, the last of the minstrels 
who for 100/. a-year and a tierce of Canary, 
poured forth periodically their courtly rhymes. 
The name and office are still retained, but 
only in the form of a literary pension, with- 
out compulsory service. Southey, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson have successively held 
the office, and have restored to it something 
of the dignity it had lost ever since the days 
of Dryden. 

The authors of the present volume have 
written the lives of the laureates, beginning 
with Ben Jonson. Spenser and Daniel have 
sometimes been placed on the roll, but they 
held an intermediate place between the old 
University graduates, and the subsequent 
tenants of a legally constituted office.” Spen- 
ser received from Queen Elizabeth an annual 
grant of 50/., and Daniel was patronized by 
Queen Anne, the consort of James I. But 
Jonson was the first of the regular court 
poets:— 

‘‘Daniel, as has been elsewhere said, had been, 
up to this time, the Court poet. There was no | 
salary attached to the office, and its rewards were 
merely such favours and gratuities as the poet 
might be so fortunate as to gain by his writings, 
or by ingratiating himself with royalty or noble 
courtiers. James, however, now gave to Jonson 
the letters patent, from which we date the com- | 
mencement of the present laureate dynasty, with | 
an annual pension of one hundred marks for life. | 
Daniel grew jealous at this, and at once quitted | 
the Court in disgust. He lived about three years | 
longer; and although self-exiled from the Court, | 
died generally beloved and lamented. Though | 
Jonson was the fortunate occupant of a post | 
which Daniel thought he had a prior right to, no 
breach occurred in the friendship which had long 
existed between them.” 

Of Ben Jonson and his times some in- 
teresting notices are collected:— 

‘* At the ‘Mermaid Tavern,’ in Friday-street, a 
club had been founded by no less a man than Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and here were wont to meet to- 
gether the master spirits of the age. Here Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Martin, 
and Donne, indulged convivial wit, and joined in 
intellectual discourse. Like the Roman Senate, it 
was an assembly of kings. And with his know- 
ledge and humour, and critical acumen, not the | 
least star in that resplendent galaxy was the 
learned Ben Jonson.” 

Having described his career, and reviewed | 
his works, his biographers continue :— 

“On the 6th of August, 1637, he closed his eyes | 
on this world. He had outlived by many years | 
his wife and all his children. No tender offices of | 
family affection soothed the lone old man upon his | 
dying pillow. He was constantly visited by Dr. 
Duppa, Bishop of Winchester; and as we have | 
before expressed our belief in the sincerity of his | 








| epiphonema as blasphemous. 


religious convictions, we may add as a farther 
proof of it, that he expressed on his death-bed deep 
penitence for the oaths and irreverent expressions 
which, according to the manners of his times, he 
had introduced into his dramatic writings. 

‘‘Three days after his decease, he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Near the scene of his boyish 
sports, hard by the school-room where so many 
years ago he had listened to the words of Camden, 
he came home to his last long rest. In those holy 
aisles where sleep so many of the wits and the 
worthies of England, lie the ashes of one who was 
both. There may we read the simple epitaph that 
marks the spot—‘O rare Ben Jonson!’ 

“Malicious dulness has arraigned this short 
Such a charge is 
little worthy of remembrance except to show the 
malignity with which our poet, whether living or 
dead, was assailed. An anecdote is told of the 
origin of the laconic inscription. Sir J. Young, of 
Great Milton, Oxfordshire, was passing through 
the Abbey, and stopped and gave one of the work- 
men eighteen-pence to carve the words on the 
stone. A subscription for a monument was imme- 
diately set on foot, and was very successful ; but 
the dark days of civil discord were close at hand, 
and the tomb of a poet who had adorned the courts 
of three English Sovereigns by his genius, was for- 
gotten amid the gathering murmurs of the storm 
which shook down throne and temple. 

‘‘Jonson’s personal appearances were singular, 
and in youth prepossessing. His intense applica- 
tion, sedentary habits, and convivial tastes, after- 
wards impaired his good looks. His ‘dark pale 
face’ was affected by a scorbutic humour, and he 
became large and corpulent. Dekker has repre- 
sented him as a monster in ‘Satiro-mastix;’ but 
taking Jonson’s own account of himself, we know 
that he had a ‘mountain-belly and ungracious 
gait.’ Mr. Disraeli has called him an elephant 
Cupid. His love of the wine of the name gained 
for him the facetious nickname of the Canary Bird. 
His character we have so endeavoured to shadow 
forth in our narrative, that we have but little more 
to say. No man has perhaps ever provoked so 


| much acrimonious attack and malevolent calumny 


as did Jonson. Now this arose from two faults not 
very uncommon in men of his splendid abilities. 
He had an overweening self-confidence, and was 
yet morbidly sensitive to attack from the meanest 
assailant. He was not content with taking that 
high place to which his abilities entitled him, but 
assumed an air of superiority which did not fail to 
give offence. His too great readiness to exaggerate 
the malice of his enemies, and meet their oppro- 
brious assaults, perpetuated controversies which 
had otherwise been long forgotten. The quarrels 
have been handed down, and the Lilliputians of 
later days have come to the aid of the pigmies of 
Jonson’s time, and done their little all to bespatter 
the character of the Giant. Hence have been 
repeated, until we are wearied and disgusted by 
them, those false and ill-natured scandals which 
disgrace well-nigh all our literary and dramatic 
records,” 


After Jonson follow in succession Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, John Dryden, Thomas Shad- 
well, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Laurence 
Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, Robert 
Southey, and William Wordsworth. The 
true poets among these have already had 
worthy biographers. Of Dryden, for instance, 
what could any man say coming after Samuel 
Johnson and Walter Scott? 

The lives of some of the less distinguished 
laureates will be read with more interest. 
Those who only know Tate as the colleague 
of Dr. Brady in the translation of the Psalms, 
will be surprised to hear of his less reputable 
performances :— 

“The fact that he rendered into English the 
second Satire of Juvenal, in what is called ‘ Dry- 
den’s Translation,’ should perhaps screen Dryden 
from some of the censure which has been cast on 
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him for coarseness. Tate contributed also to 
‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ published by Tonson, and 
edited by Dryden, an English version of one of 
Ovid’s loosest elegies. This publication chiefly con- 
sisted of poems, original and translated, by ‘the 
most eminent hands.’ The nature of some of its 
contents is quite sufficient to show that the taste 
of the reading public was not a whit purer than that 
of the habituésofthetheatre. * * * 

“In 1686, he published, under the title of 
‘Triumphs of Love and Constancy,’ a translation of 
the ‘ Athiopics’ of Heliodorus. This work is the 
earliest and best Greek romance, and narrates what 
are called ‘ The Heroic Amours of Theagenes and 
Chariclea.’ Its author was born at Emesa, in 
Syria, and lived at the end of the fourth century, 
under the reign of Theodosius and his sons. He 
wrote the ‘ Athiopics’ in his youth, and upon his 
being appointed Bishop of Tucca, it is said, that 
@ provincial Synod decreed that the author must 
burn his romance or lay down his bishopric. Helio- 
dorus chose the latter alternative. The whole 
story, however, sounds very apocryphal; and its 
improbability is heightened by the fact that, al- 
though as a love story it offends against modern 
notions of delicacy, its tendency is to exalt virtue. 
It was twice translated into English before Mr. 
Tate and his coadjutor, who is described as a 
person of quality, undertook it. A version has since 
been given by Mr. Payne in 1792. The Greek 
manuscript was strangely preserved. Although 
well known in earlier, it was in modern times 
almost forgotten, until, at the sacking of Ofen, in 
1526, the manuscript was found in the library of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, and as it was 
decorated and illuminated it attracted the cupidity 
of a soldier who brought it into Germany, where 
falling into the hands of Vincentius Opsopzus, it 
was printed at Basil in 1534.” 


The subjects of Tate’s ‘Poems’ were very 
various :— 

“In 1697, he produced a short poem called 
‘The Innocent Epicure, or the Art of Angling.’ 
It is of the didactic kind, and lays down minute 
directions for fishing. It is tedious and prosaic, 
and the rhymes are careless and faulty. ‘ Panacea,’ 
@ poem on tea, in 1700, was a more successful effort 
of his Muse. The subject may appear to us a 
strange one, but tea was then a novelty anda 
luxury. It wassold ina liquid state. In Dryden’s 
‘Wild Gallant’ it is spoken of as a morning 
draught for those who had drank too deeply over- 
night. Pepys tells us: ‘I sent for a cup of tea 
(a Chinese drink), of which I bad never drank 
before.’ In 1664, the East India Company pur- 
chased two pounds and two ounces to present to 
the King. Its virtues were then very highly esti- 
mated, and they are celebrated in this poem with 
Tate’s utmost power. The versification is excel- 
lent, but, as a whole, from its plan and subject, it 
is uninteresting.” 

Laurence Eusden was the worst of all the 
oets who have worn the bays. Little is 
nown of his life, though his name appears in 

almost every satire of the time :— 


** At Rowe’s death, December, 1718, Eusden 
was appointed his successor. The Duke of New- 
castle was Lord Chamberlain at the time. The 
‘versifier ’ had won the favour of that nobleman, 
by a poem addressed to him on his marriage with 
Lady Henrietta Godolphin. He had, however, 
other claims to the office of ‘the birthday fibber,’ 
for, besides propitiating the Lord Chamberlain by 
his far-fetched flatteries of him and his bride, he 
had published a poetical epistle to Mr. Addison, 
on the accession of the King to the throne. It is 
a tedious panegyric on George II. That monarch, 
he tells us, was, as a child, marvellously precocious ; 
as a man, glorious from his heroic exploits. The 
banks of the Rhine are said to echo his praises. 
He had given names to mountains by his warlike 
deeds. The eulogy terminates with this sublime 
couplet :— 

«Streams which in silence flowed obscure before, 
Swell’d by thy conquests, proudly learn’d to roar.’ 


“He had also, in 1717, followed this up with 


three poems of a similar character. The first, 
‘Sacred to the Memory of the late King,’ is an 
apotheosis of George I. The second, another lauda- 
tion of George II., and as full of fulsome fustian 
as the former one. Take, for example, the four 
following lines :— 

‘ Hail, mighty Monarch! whom Desert alone 

Would, without Birthright, raise up to the throne ; 
Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice, 
Ungloom’d with a confinity to vice” 

“The third is to the Queen, and teems with 
servile adulation and tiresome triplets. 

‘His appointment has very justly filled with 
indignation contemporaneous and succeeding wri- 
ters. It is asserted by some, that no better man 
would accept office. More correctly is it stated 
by others that he owed his preferment to his un- 
blushing flatteries of royalty and to the favour of 
the Lord Chamberlain. At any rate he did not 
escape the usual quantity of sarcasms, which have 
ensued on even fairer appointments to the laurel. 
Pope put him into ‘The Dunciad.’ Cooke, the 
translator of Hesiod, who has himself a place in 
Pope’s great satire, assailed him in ‘The Battle of 
the Poets,’ a clever poem, which deserves to be 
better known than it now is.” 


Eusden died in 1730 :— 


‘‘He appears to have retired to the living of 
Coningsby, in Lincolnshire, where he took to 
drinking and translating Tasso. Gray, in a letter 
to Mason, writes. ‘Eusden was a person of great 
hopes in his youth, though at last he turned out a 
drunken parson.’ However much ‘bemused with 
beer,’ his inebriety did not altogether obstruct his 
literary labours, for he left behind him a manuscript 
translation of Tasso, with a Life of that Poet.” 


As Falstaff was the cause of wit in other 
men, so the dulness of some of the laureates 
has been communicated to their biographers. 
But in the lives of Nicholas Rowe and of 
Colley Cibber the notices of the stage and 
of the actors of the day impart stirring life to 
the narrative. In describing ‘the Fair 
Penitent’ of Rowe, a ludicrous incident is re- 
corded in connexion with its first perform- 
ance:— 

‘* Lothario, after he is killed by Altamont in the 
fourth act, lies dead on the stage in the last. 
Such a situation is of course filled by one of the 
underlings in a theatre. Powell played Lothario, 
and Warren, his man, claimed the right of lying 
for his defunct master, and flattered himself he 
performed the part in a superior manner. One 
evening, the fifth act began as usual, and was 
proceeding successfully, when, about the middle 
of the distressful pourtrayal, Powell, behind the 
scenes, called aloud for his man, quite forgetful of 
the important part he was performing. Warren, 
from his bier upon the stage, answered instantly, 
‘Here, Sir!’ Powell, who was of an impatient 
temper, annoyed at his non-appearance, vociferated, 
with an insulting expression: ‘Come here this 
moment, or I’ll break every bone in your skin!’ 
Warren, terrified, jumped up with all his funereal 
appendages about him, which unfortunately were 
tied fast to the handles of the bier. The audience 
burst out into a roar. This only frightened him; 
he tugged away, threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry), 
and overwhelmed her with the table, lamp, book, 
bones, and all the paraphernalia of the charnel- 
house. He succeeded at last in breaking away 
from his trammels, and rushed off the stage ; and 
the play at once ended, amid shrieks of laughter. 
Even the stately Betterton relaxed from his 
gravity, 

* Smiled in the tumult and enjoy’d the storm.’ 
But he prudently withdrew the play for the re- 
mainder of the season.” 

Cibber was more successful as a theatrical 
manager than as a play-writer. In 1711 he 
commenced his celebrated management with 
Wilks and Dogget as partners :— 

‘*Cibber’s tactics were those of a consummate 
general. Resigning the vulgar ambition of osten- 
| tatious power, he aimed to control and direct its 

















secret springs ; and the perverse and self-opiniated 
co-managers were made unconsciously the mere 
puppets to work out his schemes. The obstinacy 
and tenacity of purpose of Wilks, the frowardnegs 
and meddling industry of Dogget, became mere in- 
struments in his hands, which he pointed and used 
with consummate tact ; but in nothing was his ad. 
dress more apparent or his efforts more laudable 
than in the financial department. Dogget was 
parsimonious, Wilks inclined to expense, Cibber 
made the propensity of each a check on that of 
the other, and was himself so bent on equity and 
fair dealing, that, for the first time, perhaps, in 
theatrical management, for the space of twent 
years, every tradesman’s bill was paid directly it 
was sent in ; and although, by asomewhat unusual 
arrangement, no written agreement was ever en- 
tered into with the actors, and the sums appended 
to their names on the pay-list was their only secu- 
rity, yet every one connected with the theatre re- 
ceived their dues without disputes, and with exem- 
plary punctuality. Every Monday morning all 
claims were liquidated before a penny of the receipts 
were touched, and the managers could, in addition, 
afford to double the salaries of all their actors. 

‘* All was now smooth sailing, consequently there 
is little to record. One feature in the management 
may deserve the attention of contemporary actors 
and managers. These men—all, perhaps, exceed- 
ing in abilities any actors of the present day— 
never declined to take an insignificant part to 
strengthen the general cast of a play. Starring 
was not then the supercilious folly of every success- 
ful actor. The company accordingly worked toge- 
ther better, the gratification of the public was 
increased, while the actor himself gained in the 
variety and extended range of his powers. In 
1714, Dogget, in a huff, retired to make way for 
Booth, who had acquired universal popularity by 
his performance of Cato, in Addison’s play. 

“At the accession of George I., Cibber, with 
wary keenness, perceived a chance of ridding him- 
self of Collier. Their licence being held at plea. 
sure, on Queen Anne’s death a renewal became 
necessary. Sir Richard Steele had great influence 
at Court, especially with the Duke of Marlborough. 
He had always manifested a strong predilection for 
the theatre, and had frequently eulogised the actors 
in his papers in ‘The Tatler.’ Cibber resolved to 
play off Steele against Collier, and succeeded. 
Steele applied to the Duke, and, through his influ- 
ence, obtained a licence in the names of himself, 
Cibber, Wilks, and Booth ; and, as with the change 
of ministers Collier’s influence vanished, he was 
quietly thrown overboard.” 

This Collier was an M.P. for Cornwall, 
who, by his influence at court, exercised 
great control for many years in the licensing 
of the different houses. Sometimes he used 
his power with a violence which speaks ill for 
the police and the law of those days :— 

‘ By his interest at Court, he obtained a separate 
licence; and flourishing this lease and_ licence 
against Rich’s lease and patent, he seized the occa- 
sion of a night of public rejoicing, and with a mob 
at his heels, broke into the house, and violently 
ejected the rightful tenant. In these prosaic 
times, how curiously do we look back upon those 
roystering days of tumultuous licence. his dash- 
ing feat actually overwhelmed Collier with popu- 
larity ; and by the aid of Miss Santlowe’s acting in 
the Fair Quaker of Deal, his house filled nightly. 
Rich bowed, with a forced composure, to these 
strange and adverse circumstances, and turned his 
attention elsewhere.” 


We give one more extract, favourably 
showing both the matter and the manner of 
the biographers. It is from the summing up 
of the character of the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
the most respectable of all the laureates of 
last century :— 

‘As a poet, he possessed imagination, fancy, and 
copiousness, but he never attempted to touch the 
heart or to stir the passions. His diction is charac- 
terized by a rough vigour, which compensates, by 
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its perspicuity and force, for its want of grace and 
harmony. His allusions and illustrations are apt 
and frequent. His descriptions of natural scenery 
picturesque and impressive, but they are redolent of 
the dust of the library, rather than of the pure 
breezes of Heaven. He was throughout the poet 
of the closet. There was a constraint and an arti- 
ficiality in all his movements. His life vibrated 
between Oxford and Winchester, the associations 
of those two ancient and interesting cities were in 
unison with his predilections ; and while meditat- 
ing his measured music, his eye wandered from the 
distant mountain to linger on the old cathedral. 
When he transferred his impressions to the page, 
he trusted too little to his own powers of originality. 
He endeavoured to describe, as he fancied his 
favourite Spenser or Milton would have done ; and 
thus, though his genius was too great to allow him 
tosink into the mere copyist or imitator, he fell 
short of the position his powers justify us in think- 
ing he might otherwise have attained. Yet his 
intimate knowledge of the customs of the middle 
ages, gives at times a variety to his page that looks 
like life, and we can almost catch the fluttering of 
that gorgeous mantle which Sir Walter Scott after- 
wards wore with such natural ease and grace. 

“To his principal work, the ‘ History of English 
Poetry,’ it is unnecessary to make further reference. 
It has found a permanent place in every English 
library. Its extensive and varied research, its per- 
spicuous style, and the complete mastery of the 
subject discernible throughout, have rendered it a 
text-book to the student of our older literature. The 
labour necessary for such a work must have been long 


dark bye-paths of a forgotten land, without any 
ancillary aid. He had first to discover the quarry, 
and then hew out his materials. The light which 
recent historians have thrown upon those times, 
and the present more domestic tendency of general 
study, unfits us to appreciate the magnitude and 
merit of the task ; and it would be an interesting 
inquiry, how far the example of Warton has excited 
the ambition of more recent aspirants to attempt 
for the history what he has done for the literature 
of this country. 

“In person, Warton was at one time short, 
slim, and handsome; but, as he advanced in years, 
attained that rotundity of figure, which was the 
prevailing type of a resident fellow in the past cen- 
tury, and of which a few scattered specimens re- 
main to shame the more wearied workers of a dif- 
ferent age. Though silent and shy in company, he 
was all mirth and hilarity among his associates; an 
inveterate punster, when such word-bandying gave 
the reputation of wit; the life of the common 
room ; without a tincture of vulgar pretension, but 
always ready to communicate the results of his 
application when the conversation turned upon his 
peculiar studies. His manners, however, were not 
graceful, he was negligent in his dress ; and John- 
son, with expressive coarseness, compared his man- 
ner of speaking to the gobble of a turkey-cock. 
Though fond of society, and enjoying an extensive 
circle of acquaintance, he seldom visited beyond 
the walls of his college. He rose early, devoted a 
portion of every day to study, and under the guise 
of indolence, whether sauntering by the Cherwell, 
or lounging in the Bodleian, his mind was ever 
active, methodising and classifying the acquire- 
ments of the morning’s labour. 

“Biography, which usually delineates imaginary 
beings and not men, has not disdained in this in- 
stance to record that the Poet-Laureate had some 
tastes not entirely in unison with his position and 
functions. He enjoyed his ale, his pipe, and his 
Jest, with persons of mean condition ; and would 
convulse the tap-room with the sportive sallies that 
had previously enlivened the common room. He 
was inordinately attached to sight-seeing, a taste 
shared by the late eloquent and accomplished Lord 
Stowell ; and once descended to disguise himself as 
a carter, to witness some public exhibition at Lon- 
don. In heart he was a boy to the last, and a uni- 
versal favourite at Winchester.” 


To many readers the lives of Southey and 


the series. Whatever assent may be given 
to the critical remarks and judicial opinions 
of the biographers, they.will receive general 
praise for the industry and talent displayed 
in the work. The idea of writing the lives of 
the laureates was a happy one, and it has been 
executed well. Never was there a series of 
men more unequal in ability and character. 
For purposes of biography this variety is 
favourable, some of the names serving “ to 
point a moral,” if not ‘ to adorn a tale.” 





The Story of Mont Blanc. By Albert Smith. 
Bogue. 

Tuer London season is on the decline; Mr. 
Albert Smith has turned everybody’s head 
Mont Blane-wards; and the streets are pla- 
carded in bold and tantalizing letters—“Swit- 
zerland in twenty-six hours from London- 
bridge.” Who can resist a tour to Chamouni 
and the Lake of Geneva after such an invita- 
tion, seasoned by the perusal of this pleasant 
‘Story.” We have read Mr. Smith’s un- 
affected volume with a great deal of interest. 
There is nothing ludicrous in it. It is not 
the labour of a man who wishes to be funny; 
but of an agreeable traveller and historian, 
who records the visits made to this loftiest 
peak of the European Alps, from that of 
Pococke and Windham in 1743, and of the 
geologist De Saussure in 1760, down to the 
present time, with careful and experienced 
detail. The author, it appears, has long been 
familiar with this enchanting locality. He 
remembers being much impressed as a boy 
with a little volume given to him one day at 
the Soho Bazaar, called “The Peasants of 
Chamouni,” descriptive of Dr. Hamel’s sad 
attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blanc 
in 1820; and relates how he started off some 
years afterwards, as a medical student, in 
search of Alpine adventure, and, by dint of a 
generous economy, saw enough to furnish 
matter for an interesting journal, which he 
concludes with the following pleasant bit of 
autobiography :— 

‘* When I came home to England I had many 
other things to think about. With the very hard 
work which the medical practice attached to a 
large country union required, I had little time for 
other employment. One dull evening, however, I 
routed out my old panorama, and as our little 
town was entirely occupied at the time with the 
formation of a literary and scientific institution, I 
thought I could make a grand lecture about the 
Alps. Availing myself of every half-hour I could 
spare, I copied all my pictures on a comparatively 
large scale—about three feet high—with such dar- 
ing lights, and shadows, and streaks of sunset, that 
I have since trembled at my temerity as I looked 
at them; and then contriving some simple mecha- 
nism with a carpenter, to make them roll on, I 
selected the most interesting parts of Mr. Auldjo’s 
narrative, and with a few interpolations of my own 
produced a lecture which, in the town, was con- 
sidered quite a ‘hit,’ for the people had seen in- 
candescent charcoal burnt in bottles of oxygen, 
and heard the physiology of the eye explained by 
diagrams, until any novelty was sure to succeed. 
For two or three years, with my Alps in a box, I 
went round to various literary institutions. The 
inhabitants of Richmond, Brentford, Guildford, 
Staines, Hammersmith, Southwark, and other | 
places, were respectively enlightened upon the | 
theory of glaciers and the dangers of the Grand | 
Plateau. I recall these first efforts of a showman 
—for such they really were—with great pleasure. 
I recollect how my brother and I used to drive our | 
four-wheeled chaise across the country, with Mont 
Blanc on the back seat, and how we were received, 
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Wordsworth will prove the most attractive of 


professors generally, by the man who swept out the 
Town Hall, or the Atheneum, or wherever the 
institution might be located. As a rule, the 
Atheneums did not remind one of the Acropolis: 
they were situated up dirty lanes, and sometimes 
attached to public-houses, and were used, in the 
intervals of oxygen and the physiology of the eye, 
for tea festivals and infant schools. I remember 
well the ‘committee-room’—a sort of condemned 
cell, in which the final ten minutes before appear- 
ing on the platform were spent, with its melan- 
choly decanter of water and tumbler before the 
lecture, and plate of mixed biscuits and bottle of 
Marsala afterwards. I recollect, too, how the heat 
of my lamps would unsolder those above them, 
producing twilight and oil avalanches at the wrong 
time; and how my brother held a piece of wax- 
candle end behind the moon on the Grands Mulets 
(which always got applauded); and how the dili- 
gence, which went across a bridge, would some- 
times tumble over. There are souvenirs of far 
greater import that I would throw over before 
those old Alpine memories. 

“* No matter why, in the following years I changed 
my lancet into a steel pen, and took up the trade 
of authorship. My love of the Alps still remained 
the same; and from association alone, I translated 
the French drama La Grace de Dieu, under the 
name of The Pearl of Chamouni, for one of the 
London minor theatres. I brought forward all my 
old views, and made the directors get up the 
scenery as true to nature as could be expected in 
an English playhouse, where a belief in the unreal 
is the great creed; and then I was in the habit of 
sitting in a dark corner of the boxes, night after 
night, and wondering what the audience thought 
of ‘The valley and village of Chamouni, as seen 
from the Col de Balme pass, with Mont Blanc in 
the distance:’ so ran the bill. I believe, as far as 
they were concerned, I might have called it 
Snowdon or Ben Nevis with equal force; but I 
knew it was correct, and was satisfied. 

‘In the ensuing seven or eight years I always 
went over to Savoy whenever I had three weeks to 
spare in the autumn. Gradually the guides came 
to lock upon me as an habitué of the valley: in- 
deed I almost regard Chamouni now as a second 
home. It had been a first love; and amidst all 
the wear and tear, and fast-burning excitement of 
a literary man’s life at the present time, and the 
more vivid attractions of Paris, Naples, and the 
brilliant East, I followed the old proverb, and 
always returned to ‘mes premiers amours.’ And 
in the autumn of 1851 I was fortunate enough to 
carry out the desire of nearly thirty years, and to 
stand on the summit of Mont Blanc.” 


With the details of Mr. Smith’s ascent of 

Mont Blanc the public are pretty well ac- 
uainted from his illustrated monologue at 

the Egyptian Hall. We may, however, draw 
a few extracts from the more carefully re- 
corded history before us. The party con- 
sisted of four travellers, with four guides each 
—twenty in all; and the stock of provisions 
conveyed to the arctic plateau was large 
and recherché—anything but pemmican:— 

‘‘ The first two hours of the ascent presented no 
remarkable features, either of difficulty or prospect. 
The path was very steep and rugged, through a 
stunted copse of pines and shrubs, between which 
we saw on our right the glistening ice-towers of 
the lower part of the Glacier des Bossons. On our 
left was the ravine, along which the torrent courses 
to form the Cascade des Pélerins. The two nice 
girls who keep the little chdlet at the waterfall, 
came across the wood to wish usGod speed. Julie 
Favret, the prettier of the two, was said to be 
engaged to our guide, Jean Carrier—a splendid 
young fellow—so they lingered bebind our caravan 
some little time; and when Jean rejoined us, an 
unmerciful shower of badinage awaited him. We 
kept on in single file, winding backwards and for- 
wards among the trees, until we came to the last 
habitation up the mountain, which is called the 
Chalet de la Para; and here I was glad to quit my 


usually with the mistrust attached to wandering | mule, and proceed with the rest on foot. From 
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this point the vegetation gradually became more 
scanty; and at last, even the fir-trees no longer 
grew about us. The hill-side was bare and arid, 
covered with the débris of the spring avalanches— 
amongst which tufts of alpine rhododendron were 
blowing—and some goats were trying very hard to 
pick-up a living. Our caravan was now spread 
about far and wide; but at half-past nine we came 
to an enormous block of granite, called the Pierre 
Pointue, and here we reunited our forces and 
rested awhile. During our halt the porters re- 
adjusted their packs; and some who had carried or 
dragged up billets of wood with them, which they 
found on the way, chopped them into lengths, and 
tied them on to their knapsacks. The weight 
some of these men marched under was surprising. 
Hitherto we had been on the ridge of one of the 
mighty buttresses of Mont Blanc, which hem in 
the glaciers between them: we had now to cling 
along its side to gain the ice. This part of the 
journey requires a strong head: here, and towards 
the termination of the ascent, dizziness would be 
fatal. Along the side of the mountain, which is 
all but perpendicular, the goats have worn a rude 
track, scarcely a foot broad. On your left your 
shoulder rubs the rock; and on your right there is 
a frightful precipice, at the bottom of which, hun- 
dreds of feet below you, is that confusion of ice, 
granite blocks, stones, and dirty roaring water, 
which forms in its ensemble the boundary of a 
glacier. The view is superb, but you dare not 
look at it. It is only when the loose ground crum- 
bles away beneath your right foot, and you nearly 
slide away over the precipice,—you would do so if 
the guide did not seize you by the arm with the 
sudden grip of a vice,—that you give up staring 
about you, and do nothing but carefully watch the 
footsteps of the man who is going on before. The 
path goes up and down—its gradual tendency, 
however, is to descend; and in about twenty 
minutes we had arrived at the botton of the ravine. 
Here we had another half-hour’s troublesome 
scramble over loose boulders, which threw and 
twisted our ankles about in every direction, until 
at last we gained the second station, if it may so 
be called, of our journey—another huge rock, called 
the Pierre a l’KEchelle, under shelter of which a 
ladder is left from one year to the other, and is 
carried on by the guides, to assist them in passing 
the crevices on the glacier. The remains of an old 
one were likewise lying here, and the rungs of it 
were immediately seized for firewood. 

“We were now four thousand feet above Cha- 
mouni, and the wonders of the glacier world were 
breaking upon us. The edge of the ice was still 
half an hour’s walk beyond this rock, but it ap- 
peared close at hand—literally within a stone’s 
throw. So vast is everything that surrounds the 
traveller—there is such an utter absence of any 
comprehensible standard of comparison—his actual 
presence is so insignificant—a mere unheeded, all 
but invisible speck on this mountain world—that 
every idea of proportionate size or distance is lost. 
And this impossibility of calculation is still further 
aided by the bright clear air, seen through which 
the granite outlines, miles away, are as sharply 
defined as those of the rocks you have quitted but 
half-an-hour ago.” 


The most dangerous part of the ascent was 
after passing the Glacier des Bossons:— 


“ All this time we had been steadily ascending; 
and at last the glacier was so broken, and the cre- 
vices so frequent and hugely gaping, that the 
guides tied us and themselves together with cords, 
leaving a space of about eight feet between each 
two men, and prepared for serious work. 

‘‘The traveller who has only seen the Mer de 
Glace can form no idea of the terrific beauty of the 
upper part of the Glacier des Bossons. He re- 


members the lower portions of the latter, which 
appears to rise from the very corn-fields and 
orchards of Chamouni, with its towers and ruins of 
the purest ice, like a long fragment of quartz in- 
conceivably magnified ; and a few steps from the 
edge of Montanvert will show him the icy chasms 
But they have little in common with 


of the Mer. 





the wild and awful tract we were now preparing to 
traverse. The Glacier des Bossons, splitting away 
from that of Tacconay, is rent and torn and tossed 
about by convulsions scarcely to be comprehended ; 
and the alternate action of the nightly frost and 
the afternoon sun on this scene of splendid desola- 
tion and horror, produces the most extraordinary 
effects. Huge bergs rise up of a lovely pale sea- 
green colour, perforated by arches decorated every 
day with fresh icicles many feet in length; and 
through these arches one sees other fantastic 
masses, some thrown like bridges across yawning 
gulfs, and others planted like old castles on jutting 
rocks commanding valleys and gorges, all of ice. 
There is here no plain surface to walk upon; your 
only standing-room is the top of the barrier that 
divides two crevices; and as this is broad or nar- 
row, terminating in another frightful gulf, or con- 
tinuous with another treacherous ice-wall, so can 
you be slow or rapid. The breadth of the crevice 
varies with each one you arrive at, and these indi- 
vidually vary constantly, so that the most expe- 
rienced guide can have no fixed plan of route. 
The fissure you can leap across to-day, becomes by 
to-morrow a yawning gulf. 

““Young Devouassoud now took the lead, witha 
light axe, to cut out footsteps and hand-holds with 
when necessary, and we all followed, very cau- 
tiously placing our feet in the prints already made. 
‘ Choisez vos pas,’ was a phrase we heard every 
minute. Our progress was necessarily very slow; 
and sometimes we brought up altogether for a 
quarter of an hour, whilst a council was held as to 
the best way of surmounting a difficulty. Once 
only the neck of ice along which we had to pass 
was so narrow that I preferred crossing it saddle- 
fashion, and so working myself on with my hands, 
It was at points similar to this that I was most 
astonished at the daring and sure-footedness of the 
guides. They took the most extraordinary jumps, 
alighting upon banks of ice that shelved at once 
clean down to the edges of frightful crevices, to 
which their feet appeared to cling like those of 
flies. And yet we were all shod alike, in good 
stout ‘shooting-shoes,’ with a double row of hob- 
nails; but where I was sliding and tumbling about, 
they stood like rocks. In all this there was, how- 
ever, little physical exertion for us; it was simply 
a matter of nerve and steady head. Where the 
crevice was small, we contrived to jump over it 
with tolerable coolness: and where it was over 
three or four feet in breadth, we made a bridge of 
the ladder, and walked over on the rounds. There 
is no great difficulty, to be sure, in doing this, 
when a ladder lies upon the ground; but witha 
chasm of unknown depth below it, it is satisfactory 
to get to the other side as quickly as possible. 

“ At a great many points the snow made bridges, 
which we crossed easily enough. Only one was 
permitted to go over at a time; so that, if it gave 
way, he might remain suspended by the rope 
attached to the main body. Sometimes we had 
to make long detours to get to the end of a crevice, 
too wide to cross anyway; at others, we would 
find ourselves all wedged together, not daring to 
move, on a neck of ice that at first I could scarcely 
have thought adequate to have afforded footing to 
a goat. When we were thus fixed, somebody cut 
notches in the ice, and climbed up or down, as the 
case required ; then the knapsacks were pulled up 
or lowered; then we followed, and, finally, the rest 
got on as they could.” 

In the evening the travellers were rewarded 
with some glorious effects of sunset :— 

‘‘ At first, everything about us, above, around, 
below—the sky, the mountain, and the lower peaks 
—appeared one uniform creation of burnished gold, 
so brightly dazzling, that, now our veils were re- 
moved, the eye could scarcely bear the splendour. 
As the twilight gradually crept over the lower 
world, the glow became still more vivid; and pre- 
sently, as the blue mists rose in the valleys, the tops 
of the higher mountains looked like islands rising 
from a filmy ocean—an archipelago of gold. By 
degrees this metallic lustre was softened into tints, 
—first orange, and then bright, transparent crim- 
son, along the horizon, rising through the different 
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hues with prismatic regularity, until, immediately 
above us, the sky was a deep, pure blue, merging 
towards the east into glowing violet. The snow 
took its colour from these changes; and every por- 
tion on which the light fell was soon tinged with 
pale carmine, of a shade similar to that which snow 
at times assumes, from some imperfectly explained 
cause, at high elevations—such, indeed, as I had 
seen, in early summer, upon the Furka and Faul- 
horn. These beautiful hues grew brighter as the 
twilight below increased in depth; and it now 
came marching up the valley of the giaciers, until 
it reached our resting-place. Higher and higher 
still it drove the lovely glory of the sun-light before 
it, until at last the vast Dome du Gotité and the 
summit itself stood out, icelike and grim, in the 
cold evening air, although the horizon still gleamed 
with a belt of rosy light.” 


And the night effect which followed was 
impressive :— 

‘*The stars had come out, and, looking over the 
plateau, I soon saw the moonlight lying cold and 
silvery on the summit, stealing slowly down the 
very track by which the sunset glories had passed 
upward and away. But it came so tardily, that I 
knew it would be hours before we derived any 
actual benefit from the light. One after another 
the guides fell asleep, until only three or four re- 
mained round the embers of the fire, thoughtfully 
smoking their pipes. And then silence, impressive 
beyond expression, reigned over our isolated world. 
Often and often, from Chamouni, I had looked up 
at evening towards the darkening position of the 
Grands Mulets, and thought, almost with shud- 
dering, how awful it must be for men to pass the 
night in such a remote, eternal, and frozen wilder- 
ness. And now I was lying there—in the very 
heart of its ice-bound and appalling solitude. 
In such close communion with nature in her 
grandest aspect, with no trace of the actual living 
world beyond the mere speck that our little party 
formed, the mind was carried far away from its 
ordinary trains of thought—a solemn emotion of 
mingled awe and delight, and yet self-perception 
of abject nothingness, alone rose above every other 
feeling. A vast untrodden region of cold, and 
silence, and death, stretched out far and away from 
us on every side; but, above, Heaven, with its 
countless watchful eyes, was over all !” 

There is a nice feeling in this. We pass 
on to the view from the summit of Mont 
Blane, which the travellers reached with little 
further difficulty :— 


‘‘The morning was most lovely; there was not 
even a wreath of mist coming up from the valley. 
One of our guides had been up nine times, and he 
said he had never seen such weather. But with 
this extreme clearness of atmosphere there was a 
filmy look about the peaks, merging into a perfect 
haze of distance in the valleys. All the great 
points in the neighbourhood of Chamouni—the 
Buet, the Aiguille Verte, the Col du Bonhomme, 
and even the Bernese Alps—were standing forth 
clear enough ; but the other second-class mountains 
were mere ridges. It was some time before I could 
find out the Brevent at all, and many of the 
Aiguilles were sunk and merged into the landscape. 
There was a strange feeling in looking down upon 
the summits of these mountains, which I had been 
accustomed to know only as so many giants of the 
horizon. The other hills had sunk into perfect 
insignificance, or rather looked pretty much the 
same as they do in the relief models at the map- 
shops. ‘The entire length of the Lake of Geneva, 
with the Jura beyond, was very clearly defined; 
and beyond these again were the faint blue hills of 
Burgundy. Turning round to the south-east, I 
looked down on the Jardin, along the same glacier 
by which the visitor to the Couvercle lets his eye 
travel to the summit of Mont Blane. Right away 
over the Col du Géant we saw the plains of Lom- 
bardy very clearly, and one of the guides insisted 
upon pointing out Milan; but I could not acknow- 
ledge it, I was altogether more interested in find- 
ing out the peaks and gorges comparatively near 
the mountain, than straining my eyes after remote 
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matters of doubt. Of the entire coup d’ail no de- 
scriptive power can convey the slightest notion. 
Both Mont Blanc and the Pyramids, viewed from 
below, have never been clearly pictured, from the 
utter absence.of anything by which proportion 
could be fixed. From the same cause, it is next to 
impossible to describe the apparently boundless 
undulating expanse of jagged snow-topped peaks, 
that stretched away as far as the horizon on all 
sides beneath us. Where everything is so almost 
incomprehensible in its magnitude, no sufficiently 
graphic comparison can be instituted.” 


The descent, we need scarcely say, was 
much more quickly accomplished than the 
journey upwards, but it was not less attended 
‘with danger:— 


“ Although the cold was by no means severe 
when the air was still, yet, as I have before stated, 
the lightest puff of wind appeared to freeze us; and 
we saw the guides getting their packs ready—they 
were very light now—and preparing to descend. 
Accordingly, we left the summit at half-past nine, 
having been there exactly half-an-hour. We 
learned afterwards that we had been seen from 
Chamouni by telescopes, and that the people there 
had fired cannon when they perceived us on the 
summit: but these we did not hear. We were 
about three hours and a half getting back to the 
Grands Mulets; and, with the exception of the 
Mur de la Céte (which required the same caution 
as in coming up), the descent was a matter of great 
amusement. Sliding, tumbling, and staggering 
about, setting all the zigzags at defiance, and 
making direct short cuts from one to the other— 


borough: every minute the bridges over the cre- 
vices were falling in; and we sank almost to our 
waists in the thawing snow at every step we took. 
I could see that the guides were uneasy. All the 
ropes came out again, and we were tied together in 
parties of three, about ten feet distant from one 
another. And now all the work of yesterday had 
to be gone over again, with much more danger 
attached to it. From the state of the snow, the 
guides avowed that it was impossible to tell 
whether we should find firm standing on any arch 
we arrived at, or go through it at once into some 
frightful chasm. They sounded every bridge we 
came to with their poles, and a shake of the head 
was always a signal for a détowr. One or two of 
the tracks by which we had marched up yesterday 
had now disappeared altogether, and fresh ones 
had to be cautiously selected. We had one toler- 
ably narrow escape. Tairraz, who preceded me, 
had jumped over a crevice, and upon the other 
side alighted on a mere bracket of snow, which 
directly gave way beneath him. With the 
squirrel-like rapid activity of the Chamouni guides, 
he whirled his baton round so as to cross the cre- 
vice, which was not very broad, but of unknown 
depth, transversely. This saved him, but the 
shock pulled me off my legs. Had he fallen, I 
must have followed him—since we were tied to- 
gether—and the guide would have been dragged 
after me. I was more startled by this little acci- 
dent than by any other occurrence during the 
journey.” 

The party reached Chamouni in safety ; and 
Mr. Albert Smith has lived to make the 





sitting down at the top of the snow slopes, and 
launching ourselves off, feet first, until, not very 
clever at self-guidance, we turned right round and 
were stopped by our own heads: all this was 
capital fun, The guides managed to slide down | 
very cleverly, keeping their feet. They own 
rather back, steadyiug themselves with their poles, | 
which also acted as a drag, by being pressed deeply 

into the snow when they wished to stop, and so 

scudded down like the bottles from the Grands 

Mulets. I tried this plan once, but before I had 

gone a dozen yards I went head-over-heels, and 

nearly lost my baton; so that I preferred the 

more ignoble but equally exciting mode of transit 

first alluded to. 

“ Although our return to the Mulets was accom- 
plished in about half the time of the ascent, yet I 
was astonished at the distance we had traversed, 
now that my attention was not so much taken 
away by the novelty of the scenery and situations. 
There appeared to be no end to the montets which 
divide the plateaux; and, after a time, as we de- 
scended, the progress became very troblesome, for 
the snow was beginning to thaw in the sun, and 
we went up to our knees at every step. We were 
now not together—little parties of three or four 
dotting the glacier above and in front of us. 
Everybody chose his own route, and glissaded, or 
skated, or rolled down, according to his fancy. 
The sun was very bright and warm—we were all 
very cheerful and merry; and although I had not 


narrative of his exploit both profitable and 
interesting. 











on a special deed, by which the payment of an 
annual tribute is also stipulated, and having been 
exercised undisputed since the year 1460, when it 
was signed; and the latter of the two is the accre- 
dited agent of a foreign power, which has guaran- 
teed to the principality the enjoyment of its esta- 
blished rights, and which by the law of nations 
can acquire no privileges by that act, because it 
was not a contracting party, but merely gave 
security for the obligations contracted by another. 
These are their respective positions according to 
legal title; but as matters stand, they are widely 
different, for the influence of the guaranteeing 
power is predominant in the councils of the native 
prince over that of his sovereign. 

‘* One would naturally be led to infer from these 
premises, that the policy of Russia must be more 
advantageous to Wallachia than that of Turkey, 
otherwise it would not be preferred; but it is a 
notorious and undeniable fact, that Russia is alto- 
gether indifferent how badly the internal affairs of 
the province are administered, provided her poli- 
tical influence be maintained and progressively 
augmented ; while Turkey is as unquestionably 
most deeply and sincerely interested in the pro- 
sperity of the country. The two systems, respec- 
tively followed, are diametrically opposed to each 
other. The Russian policy consists in encouraging 
corrupt administration, in order that continual dis- 
satisfaction may exist among the population, to act 
as the sword of Damocles over the prince’s head, 
whose submission in questions of direct importance 
to her is secured in return for her support in his 
difficulties. She endeavours to keep the province 
in a state of constant disquietude, and the govern- 
ment weakened by personal ambitions and rival- 
ries, which she excites, while both province and 
government are exposed to the dangers of popular 





The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the 
Turk: comprising Travels in the Regions | 


irritation, occasioned by her intrigues; and her 
influence is thus sanctioned by the prince as a safe- 


of the Lower Danube in 1850 and 1861. guard against the jealousy of the principal Boyars, 


By a British Resident of Twenty Years in | 
the East. Bentley. 
Passine events give peculiar interest and im- | 


and against a possible outbreak of resentment on 
the part of the people, while it is not only tolerated 
but even courted by the Boyars, in the hope that it 
may advance their schemes of aggrandizement and 


portance to the countries described in these | attainment of power, at the same time that it pro- 
volumes. Never since the tide of Mahometan | tects the privilege of their caste. The Turkish 
conquest was first rolled back from Europe | system, on the other hand, is to promote, by every 
has so much attention been directed to the | possible means, the successful administration of the 


frontier lands of the Christian and the Turk. | 
The occupation of the Danubian principalities | 
by the Russian armies, and the seizure | 


of the tribute money, render the coming | 
struggle more inevitable. The advance on | 


| prince, as a basis of stability and order, and the 


tranquillity of the population, securing the rights 
and interests of every class of society, furthering 
the material improvements which are so much re- 


| quired, and repressing the abuse of power and mal- 


versation of office, which have become so deeply 


Constantinople is now merely a matter of rooted in all its departments, that administrative 
time, and is delayed only by the firm protest | employment is sought after as a certain source of 
of the allied nations of western Europe. The | wealth by easy peculation ; and the tendency of all 


Ottoman empire in itself 1s powerless before 
the northern invaders. 


the Great and of Catherine, the former of 
whom desired to have Constantinople in the 
south what his new city on the Neva was to 





had any sleep for two nights, I contrived to keep 
up tolerably well with the foremost. 

“At one o’clock in the afternoon we got back 
to our old bivouac on the Grands Mulets. We 
had intended to have remained here some little 
time, but the heat on the rock was so stifling that 
we could scarcely support it; and Tairraz an- 
nounced that the glacier was becoming so danger- 
ous to traverse, from the melting of the snow, that 
even now it would be a matter of some risk to 
cross it. So we hastily finished our scraps of 
refreshment, and drank our last bottle of wine— 
out of a stewpan, by the way, for we had lost our 
leathern cups in our evolutions on the ice—and 
then, making up our packs, bade good-bye to the 
Grands Mulets, most probably for ever. 

“In five minutes we found that, after all, the 
greatest danger of the undertaking was to come. 
The whole surface of the Glacier des Bossons had 
melted into perfect sludge ; the ice-cliffs were 
dripping in the sun, like the well at Knares- 


be in the north, while Catherine projected the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe and the 
| restoration of the Greek Empire. One of her 
| grandsons was to be placed on the throne, 
who had been named Constantine with a view 
of fulfilling the old prophecy, that ‘a Con- 
stantine had founded Constantinople, a Con- 
stantine had lost it, and a Constantine would 
regain it.” Meanwhile the attention of Europe 
is fixed on the principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the description of which by 
the author of the present work, will be read 
with much interest :-— 

“The state of Wallachia is at present a curious 
subject of study to an observer. A native prince 
governs, between two supporters, the Ottoman 
and Muscovite commissioners, each of whom is 
backed by his army of occupation. 
the two represents the prince’s sovereign and pro- 
tector, that sovereignty and protection being based 





The former of 


| the efforts made by Turkey in favour of Wallachia, 


| is to develop the native resources of a province 


The present generation may witness the | attached to her empire, which will thus be 
renewal of the ambitious schemes of Peter | strengthened on its northern frontier, by the wel- 


fare and fidelity of a population owing everything 
to her. 

‘In spite of these irreproachable motives, and 
this unimpeachable conduct on the part of the 
Ottoman Porte, and notwithstanding that Wal- 

lachia has much to gain by loyal attachment to the 
| Sultan, while the friendship of the Czar is produc- 
tive of palpable evil, still the influence of Russia 
is preponderant with the Prince and with the 
Boyars for the reasons above stated; but the lower 
orders, which form ninety-nine hundredths of the 
population in Wallachia, have neither similar 
interests nor the same opinions, and they found all 

their hopes of well-being on the sympathy of the 
| western cabinets of Europe; which sympathy, being 

in every way consistent with the policy of Turkey, 
| is expected by them to come sooner or later into 
| the field, and to strengthen the hand of that power 
| in the unjust contest entailed upon it within its 
| own frontiers by a bold and unscrupulous foreign 
| rival. 

| ‘The humbler classes of society, in all countries, 
| are generally actuated and guided in their judg- 
ment by positive facts rather than by speculative 
conclusions; and in Wallachia the contrast which 
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is offered by the demeanour of the two armies of 


occupation, has greatly contributed towards their 
forming a correct estimate of their relative position 
with regard to them. Russia has thus injured her 


cause by the success of her favourite scheme of 


keeping troops in the Danubian principalities, 
which she was always striving to accomplish, in 
the hope that her influence would be permanently 
increased by it: but the contrary result has taken 
place ; and those very troops, which she has now 
succeeded in establishing on a firm footing in the 


country, have done much to diminish the respect of 


the people for the Russian name. On their first 
arrival, both armies were billeted on the inhabit- 
ants; the Turks respected their property, paid for 
what they received, and even supported the families 
with which they lived on the abundance provided 
for their own sustenance, scrupulously observing 
the precepts of hospitality which form a principle 
of their religion; but the Russian soldiers mal- 
treated and even robbed their involuntary hosts, 
devouring their provisions, and impoverishing 
them in every way during the unwelcome occupa- 
tion of their houses. So remarkable was this dis- 
tinction, that the inhabitants of one quarter of the 
town of Bucharest, who had petitioned the Otto- 
man commissioner, on the entrance of the troops, 
to be exempted from the obligation of receiving 
Turkish soldiers as guests, actually applied to him 
for the advantage of being their hosts, when they 
saw how profitable it was to others; whereas, 


every possible means are employed to obtain relief 


from the burden of entertaining Russian soldiers, 
The bad conduct of the latter seems to be as much 
encouraged by their officers, as the respectable be- 
haviour of the Osmanlis is promoted by the 
instructions and example of their superiors, A 
current anecdote may serve to illustrate this 
assumption. The commanding officer of a regi- 
ment of Russian cavalry gave orders that certain 
straps of their military equipments should be re- 
newed by an appointed day; his orders were 
obeyed, but, as he probably was not over-anxious 
to inquire into the expense incurred, he may never 


gagements took place between them and the Rus- 
sians in Little Wallachia, the native troops of the 
principalities being embodied in the ranks of the 
latter. The operations of the first campaign ter- 
minated with the fall of Varna; in the next, the 
army, commanded by the notorious Marshal Die- 
bitsch, crossed the Balkans, and entered Adri- 
anople, that second capital of European Turkey. 
Negotiations commenced, and a treaty of peace 
was concluded. Its fifth article is exclusively on 
the subject of the Danubian principalities, and, 
with its annexed clause, it offers a singular speci- 
men of praiseworthy principles vaunted in theory, 
which have ever been repudiated in practice: 
every kind of liberty was nominally secured to the 
provinces on paper, and none was allowed to them, 
in fact, by the self-appointed guardian of that 
liberty ;—the northern bear, as usual, played the 
part of the wolf in the fable taking care of the 
lamb. An organic law was framed by the Prussian 
dictator, Count Kisseleff; a general and radical 
reform was proposed; the ancient and defective 
modes of administration were condemned ; a new 
system was planned. A soi-disant representation 
of the people was instituted; the principal autho- 
rities were declared responsible; a disciplined 
army was to be enrolled, and regular tribunals, 
just and immaculate, were to be established. All 
this was most admirable; but strangers were in 
possession of the principalities. An army of occu- 
pation, and a foreign provisional government, 
were the only practical results which the Moldo- 
Wallachians realized after so many illusory projects 
and promises which had been held out to them, 
and these two real afflictions were suffered for five 
years.” 


Of the Russian “a there are various 
notices, which deserve the attention of mili- 
tary men as well as of politicians :— 


“‘The Russian troops had frequent field-days on 
the plain of Colintina, which stretches from the 





north-east gate of the town, to the country-house 
and burial-place of the Hospodar Gregory Ghika, 


have been aware that there was not a private car- | prettily situated on the wooded bank of a small 


riage, or set of harness in the vicinity of the houses 


! 
{ 
} 


lake, at a distance of about three miles. I was 


where his soldiers lived, from which straps had not | Present on several occasions when their regiment 
disappeared. The story may be true and it may be | Of lancers, eight battalions of infantry, and a park 
false, but it was generally believed, as well as | of artillery, were brigaded. They went admirably 


many others of similar purport; and, as even the 
least intelligent people can form an opinion on 
such grounds—and they are rarely mistaken—the 
Russians are consequently no favourites with the 
lower orders in Wallachia.” 


In regard to the occupation of the princi- 
palities after the last war, the author speaks 
in a way which shows his strong Russian 
antipathies :— 


“‘The peace lasted only two years, however, as 
war broke out in 1828, in consequence of the battle 
of Navarino, that memorable ‘ untoward event,’ as 
it was felicitously styled. A Russian army, under 
the command of Count Wittgenstein, hastened 
across the river Pruth. On their approach, the 
native princes resigned their authority, and Count 
Pahlen assumed the reins of government, under 
the title of President of the Divans of the two 
Principalities. The unpatriotic Boyars sang pzans 
in honour of the change ; but the people judged 
truly that it was merely a change of masters with- 
out any benefit to them, and the substitution of an 
imperious foreigner in the place of a lenient native, 

“King Stork had succeeded to King Log; the 
country was not governed, but militarily occupied ; 
no sufferings were alleviated, and the few remain- 
ing prerogatives of the provinces were abrogated; 
it was the same tale of bricks without providing 

‘straw. The great name of the emperor of Russia 
was thrown as a cloak over every abuse; his mys- 
terious power, wielded by occult intrigues and 
secret agents, inspired respect not unmingled 
with awe, and enhanced the terror of his invading 
arms, as a mist magnifies the moon. Their success 
was complete. The Wallachian fortresses of Ibralia, 
Giurgevo, Turno, and Kalé, held by the Turks, 
were ably besieged ; and several advantageous en- 





through that most difficult of all maneeuvres, ad- 
vancing in line; but they were all old soldiers; 
their cavalry horses were lean, large, and heavy- 
looking brutes. The lancers made a poor show; 
the artillery better, but wretchedly slow; the in- 
fantry pleased me very much, until they com- 
menced their light drill, when I could hardly 
believe my eyes. No one seemed to be aware of 
the first principles of skirmishing, from the General 
down to the private, for battalion after battalion 
was allowed to go on in the same way without a 
single remark; the two ranks of each file made no 
attempt to cover each other in advancing and re- 
treating; in fact, they generally moved together ; 
they fired and stood to be fired at, instead of dis- 
charging their shot when they were about to move ; 
and then they halted to load, and that anywhere. 
Our Rifle Brigade would make short work of such 
skirmishers; every one of them would be picked 
off as soon as they extended. 

“The Russian soldiers are not nearly so well 
clothed as those of the Turkish regular army; their 
heavy green coats are so much more cumbersome 
than the light jacket; their cross-belts are longer 
and not so well put on, the pouch being thus apt 
to rattle about when they are at double time; and 
the helmets, though better for defence, are clumsy 
and much more fatiguing to wear than the fez. Itis 
a great mistake to impede the movements of a soldier 
in order that he may be protected, as the knights 
did of old with their armour; and, by enabling 
him to go through more work, the efficiency of an 
army is increased in a greater ratio than it can be 
by the number of killed and wounded in action 
being diminished ever so much.” 


The commissariat department of the Rus- 
sian army is miserably managed, and this is 
represented as the chief cause of weakness in 





the otherwise colossal power of the empire, 

After describing the efforts made in repelling 

the French invasion, and a few years since in 

putting down the Hungarian war, the author 

maintains that the same vigour could not ap. 

= in a continued conflict in a foreign or 
ostile territory :— 

‘Russia could, therefore, defend herself against 
this formidable invasion, and she could defeat a 
numerous army of warlike Magyars in a short cam- 
paign beyond her frontiers, but she could not keep 
the field in the campaign of the Pruth ; she was 
very glad to conclude the treaty of Bucharest; she 
was in a great hurry to get across the Balkans and 
make peace at Adrianople, which she never could 
have done if Sultan Mahmud had not been deserted 
by Mustapha Pasha of Scodra, the Serbs, and the 
Bosniacs ; and she thought herself fortunate in 
achieving the treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi, and in 
being able to recall her troops, without fighting 
the army of Mehemet Ali Pasha of Egypt. All 
this is because she cannot provision large bodies of 
men abroad ; she knows it well, and she, therefore, 
abstains from undertaking any enterprise which 
involves that necessity. Russia has covetousness, 
and she has troops, but she has not yet been able 
to organise a Commissariat department. Every 
colonel speculates on the food and clothing of his 
regiment, so much so that his promotion to the 
rank of Major-General is regarded as a positive 
misfortune ; and every surgeon makes handsome 
profits on the supply of medicines for his corps, 
Hunger, cold, and sickness, thus become the allies 
of any power at war with Russia, for no army in 
the world suffers so much hardship as the poor 
emaciated creatures who fight for the Czar abroad. 
I had ample proofs of the fact at Bucharest, where 
I saw two Russian brigades that had served in the 
Hungarian campaign; and I mention it because 
in my mind apparent contradictions are thus ac- 
counted for, and I have never seen it brought for- 
ward so strongly as its importance deserves; that 
importance being self-evident, when one reflects 
what would be in store for Europe and a great part 
of Asia, if the ambition of Russia were no longer 
fettered by this radical defect in her military 
system.” 

Omer Pasha, the commander of the Turkish 
armies, has already highly distinguished him- 
self in the service of the Sultan, and appears 
to be a man who would play a prominent part 
in case of war breaking out. An insurrection 
in the north-western provinces of European 
Turkey was put down with vigour by Omer 
Pasha in 1850. The revolt of the Bosnians 
had taken place the year before, but the rup- 
ture with Russia and Austria in connexion 
with the Polish and Hungarian refugees pre- 
vented active steps being taken at the time: 

“In the month of April, of the following year, 
1850, however, an expedition was undertaken for 
that purpose, and it was placed under the command 
of Omer Pasha, a distinguished general, whose 
antecedents and subsequent success prove that this 
appointment was a most felicitous selection. 

“Omer Pasha is by birth a Croatian of Austria, 
and in early life he commenced his military career 
in one of the frontier regiments, which he left in 
disgust at not being promoted. He then passed 
into Turkey, and, having become a Mussulman, he 
entered the Sultan’s regular army, in which he has 
risen to the highest rank by merit alone. To the 
prestige of military success, the advantages of his 
Sclavonian birth, and the knowledge of the language 
and habits of the Bosniacs, he thus added consider- 
able experience of the peculiar mode of fighting prac- 
tised by them, and an especial acquaintance with the 
country in which he was destined to oppose them. 
It is, therefore, evident that his appointment was 
@ measure of great sagacity on the part of the 
Ottoman government, and its results have been in 
every way satisfactory. 

“‘ When the revolt broke out at Toozla, Omer 
Pasha marched from Travnik to meet the insur- 








gents under Mahmud Pasha, He fought them 
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twice with equal success at Vranduk on the river 
Bosna, and, crossing it by a skilful manceuvre, he 
drove them back till he reached the town of 
Derbent. When there, he heard of the rebels 
having entrenched themselves on the neighbouring 
high hill of Vutshiak, and he proceeded to attack 
them. He found them in a strong position, and 
numbering upwards of 15,000. Although he had 
hardly 4,000 men, he opened a heavy fire upon 
them, and, having outflanked them by strategy, he 
totally defeated them. Again they formed at a 
village called Dugopolie, and again they were dis- 
lodged. Their chiefs fled to Austria, and the 
Sipahis dispersed. 

“The province being thus pacified, the Pasha 
marched on Toozla to meet there Ibrahim Pasha 
with his brigade, which had left Bosna Serai by 
his order, for the purpose of scouring the whole 
country. But the latter had been attacked on his 
way, and was blockaded on a high hill. Omer 
Pasha reached him by a foreed march, relieved 
him, and they both returned to Bosna Serai. 

“Tn the spring, that is, a couple of months before 
my arrival, Turkish Croatia, or the Kraina, as it is 
called, exhibited preparations of a warlike cha- 
racter. Omer Pasha marched thither, and found 
the fortress of Jaitza in a state of defence. He sent 
a written proclamation to the inhabitants of the 
town, summoning them to surrender; and a cer- 
tain Cadi Kapitsh, who called himself the com- 
mandant of the garrison, returned a verbal answer, 
by which he informed Omer Pasha that his general 
(Seraskier), Ala Keditsh, was at Gul Hissar ; that 
he would allow the Turkish troops to retire unmo- 
lested by a route which he would point out, if they 
would at once renounce their undertaking ; and 
that the Bosniac army being 50,000 strong, and 
the whole population united, it would soon occupy 
Bosna Serai, and send deputies from thence, to 
treat with the Sultan, on the subject of the form of 
government to be adopted, as had been done by 
the Serbs. 

‘Omer Pasha then sent Dervish Pasha, whom I 
saw at Belgrade, and who had been promoted for 
his conduct in the last campaign, to attack Gul 
Hissar, which is a fort on an island in the river 
Verbas. The expedition consisted of 4 battalions, 
1 squadron, 500 Albanian irregulars, and 2 guns. 
When Dervish Pasha had proceeded about half- 
way, he met a small portion of the garrison of 
Jaitza, which had gone along the left bank of the 
river in the night, had crossed it at Gul Hissar, 
and was now returning by the right bank to attack 
the left flank of Omer Pasha’s position. The enemy 
was 4000 strong, but Dervish Pasha did not give 
them time to form, as he came upon them unex- 
pectedly. He charged them with his usual impe- 
tuosity ; their ranks were broken, and they took 
to flight in disorder; the Turks pursued, and a 
running fight continued until they reached Gul 
Hissar. The Bosniacs crossed the bridge and en- 
tered the fort, but they had not time to close the 
gates. Dervish Pasha, at the head of his troops, 
followed them into it ; they hurried over the other 
bridge leading from the island to the left bank of 
the river, and dispersed ; while he retained posses- 
sion of the fortress. 

‘Omer Pasha, meanwhile, was cannonading the 
fort of Jaitza, and the fire was returned with ad- 
mirable precision. The plan of the defence was 
wonderfully scientific, to have been conceived by 
Bosniac Sipahis, who, however brave they may be, 
are far from being possessed of any knowledge of 
tactics ; for, simultaneously with the projected 
attack on Omer Pasha’s left flank, another force of 
7000 men had also left Jaitza in the night, and 
had descended the left bank of the river, about 
nine miles, to a ford, which they had passed, and 
were coming up the right bank to assail his right 
flank ; and at the time when they supposed their 
two expeditions to be on the point of falling upon 
the Turkish position from both sides, the rebels 
opened a most galling fire from the ramparts in 
front of it, and about 2000 men got within musket- 
shot, to keep up a constan$ discharge of small-arms. 
Their whole strength must, therefore, have been 
about 15,000 or 16,000 ; and their defence was evi- 





dently directed by a person or persons of military 
experience, according to the principles of regular 
warfare, although no such individual was known to 
exist among the number of the Bosnian rebels.” 


A spirited account is given of the capture 
of the fort and of the other events of the 
campaign, by which the reputation of Omer 
Pasha as an able officer was established. The 
impression received from the author’s whole 
account of the Turkish army is a favourable 
one, both as to the efficiency of the troops 
and the capacity of their commanders, among 
whom are several European refugees who 
were well known in the last revolutionary 
wars. 

Passing from these military and political 
topics, to which the actual state of European 
affairs gives primary importance, we must 
present some specimens of the manner in 
which the countries themselves and their 
people are described. The author first tra- 
velled through the Austrian territories, and 
his accounts of the Croat and Sclavonian races 
contain many matters little familiar to western 
Europe. Of the scenery and people of 


Croatia here is one of the best sketched | 


pictures :— 


“We passed the village and castle of Grobnick, 
perched on the summit of a hill to our left. The 
inhabitants, in default of arable land on which to 
exercise their industry, are almost exclusively 
woodsmen and carpenters, and they are reputed 
most skilful in the latter calling in the neighbour- 
ing towns, to which they migrate annually in 
search of work, returning periodically with their 
earnings in the shape of grain to support their 
families during winter. A little further on, how- 
ever, we crossed a small plain, called the Grobnik- 
erfeld, which is comparatively devoid of rocks, and 
there the diligent wood-cutters have established a 
scanty cultivation, apparently poor in produce, and 
certainly inadequate to their subsistence. After 
leaving it, we commenced another long ascent, 
which raised us a thousand feet more above the 
level of the sea. This was the highest point of the 


Kapella Gebirge, and we had no sooner reached it | 


than a new scene opened before us, and the sur- 
rounding country assumed a totally different cha- 
racter from that of the barren heights over which 
we had passed. A broad expanse of hill and dale, 
green and wooded, fresh and smiling, extended far 
and wide ; rich meadows, fertile fields, and neat 
enclosures, came in pleasing succession to the bleak 
inhospitable region which we had left behind and 
below us, and this fair landscape of Alpine beauty 
derived an aditional charm in our eyes from the 
sudden and unexpected contrast. The verdure of 
the grassy banks was gemmed with wild flowers in 
the most varied profusion. The scarlet amaryllis 
grew on the damp soil, where tiny streamlets 
trickled, glittering in the sunshine for a moment, 
and then disappearing under the sombre shade of 
mountain pines. The pale pansy of the woods 
peeped from behind the feathery leaf of the fern ; 
wild roses clang to the hawthorn bushes of the 
untrained hedges; and the smal] red strawberries, 


soon detected on their lowly beds of moss and | 


weeds, tempted us more than once to alight and 
gather them in handfuls. The trees, that studded 
the rising grounds, were of gigantic growth, and 
so thick-set, as they clustered on the summits of 
the green hillocks, that these natural plantations 
seemed to be impenetrable. They were laid out, 
as it were, in the most tasteful manner, and, in 
some places where they descended in well-rounded 
forms upon the smooth and undulating lawns of the 
valley, a handsome country house was alone want- 
ing to complete the resemblance to an English 
park ; while they possessed that brilliant variety 
which is attained by scientific planters only, 
through a skilful mixture of deciduous trees with 
the predominant masses of firs, pines, and other 
evergreens. The different tints, which displayed a 
pleasing contrast between the bright foliage of the 


noble platanus, chestnut-tree, and mountain-ash, 
and the rich dark raiment worn by the numerous 
kinds of abies, gave an appearance of lightness and 
luxuriance to the general effect, that might have 
afforded a profitable subject of study and admira- 
tion to the Loudons and Stuarts of England and 
Scotland ; and the young birch-wood, intermingled 
with nut-bushes on the heights, and with willows 
in the hollows, was disposed in inimitable groups 
and clumps, fresh from the hand of that matchless 
landscape gardener, Nature. We drove for a 
couple of hours through this lovely sylvan scene, 
which in my opinion far surpasses anything that is 
to be met with in Switzerland or the Tyrol. 

‘* We passed several small villages, composed of 
log-huts like those of America, roofed with thin 
and narrow planks. I entered one of them when 
our coachman stopped to water his horses: it was 
inhabited by a numerous family of half-savages, 
besides two small red cows and four or five long- 
haired and shaggy goats; a large boiler was sus- 
pended by a chain from the roof over a fire in the 
centre of the hovel, and hungry children were 
crouching around it in an atmosphere of thick 
smoke ; while an old woman prepared their meal of 
boiled chestnuts and onions, grumbling and scold- 
ing in strange uncouth accents as she brandished 
her huge wooden spoon: two men, who lounged at 
the low doorway, were tall, robust, and handsome. 
The Croatians are considered to be remarkable for 
their fine eyes, but, though certainly large and full 
of expression, especially those of the young mother 
of the family in the cottage, who entered it with an 
immense load of hay on her back, and a hoe in her 
hand, as I was leaving it, they appeared to me to 
have too much of fierceness and cruelty in their 
quick glance to entitle them to the reputation of 
great beauty. The two peasants at the door were 
both arnied with long guns, and each of them had 
his woodman’s axe over his shoulder, as the cutting 
of timber and firewood, and the burning of char- 
coal, seem to occupy more of their time than the 
exercise of husbandry, which is left almost exclu- 
sively to the women. On the whole, they were 
men whom it was more agreeable to meet at their 
cottage-door, than it would have been in the forest 





alone, for they looked as if they were quite as 
much accustomed to use their guns as their axes; 
and both for purposes less innocent than those of 
woodcutting.” 

On the subject of the Sclavonic race there 
are some curious ethnological disquisitions, 
their identity with the ancient Assyrian nation 
being maintained :— 

“That the Sclavonic race is really a remnant of 
the ancient Assyrian nation, seems not to admit of 
a doubt. The opinion, which prevailed for several 
centuries, that it had appeared in Europe long 
after the settlement of the Germans, has now fallen 
before the deeper researches of recent historians. 
The learned Pole, Michael Lelewel, established the 
fact, that the Sclavonians existed in Eastern 
Europe during the predominance of the Roman 
republic, and many years before the invasion of the 





Asiatic tribes that overthrew it; and the distin- 
guished poet of the same country, Adam Miczkia- 
| vitch, demonstrated the great similitude which is 

perceptible between the remains of the Assyrian 
| language and the different Sclavonic dialects now 
| spoken, All the Assyrian names which have 
reached us are translatable by words of the modern 
Sclavonian languages; and the inscriptions found 
in Asia, which have baffled the attempts to explain 
them by the assistance of Greek, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Chaldean, are easily read by means of their 
analogy with Sclavonian expression. Thus the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar is formed of the Sclavo- 
nian words, ‘ Ne buhod no tsar,’ which signify ‘No 
God but the king; and this exactly corresponds 
with the ‘ Non est Deus nisi rex,’ of the Book of 
Judith, in allusion to Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Of more practical importance is the state- 
| ment of the number and influence of the 
| Selavonie race, and the part they are likely 
to play in the future destinies of Europe :— 

‘¢The modern Sclavonic race, numbering, ac- 
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cording to some, eighty-five, and according to 

others, no less than a hundred millions, being the 

most numerous people in Europe, and, with the 

sole exception of the Chinese, the most numerous 

in the world, forms a subject, not only of ethnolo- 

gical interest, but also of political importance ; and 

the examination and study of its power, extent, 

and actual condition, are forced on every one who 

seriously considers the probable destinies of Europe, 

especially in the present age of rapid and startling 

changes. The Bulgarians, Serbians, Bosnians, and 
Croats of Turkey, together with the small tribe of 
Montenegrins, amount to upwards of seven millions ; 

in Russia there are thirty-five millions of Musco- 
vite Sclavonians, and ten millions of Ruthenians 
belonging to the same race; while the Poles, also 
Sclavonians, form a population of twenty millions, 

divided between Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; and 
the Illyrians, Austrian Croats, Dalmatians, Sile- 
sians of Austria, Bohemians, Moravians, and Hun- 
garians, exclusive of the Magyar tribe, constitute 
eighteen millions of the inhabitants of the Austrian 
empire. The Sclavonians are thus more than a 
third part of the whole population of Europe; they 
are nowhere ruled by a native dynasty, for the 
Emperors of Russia are more Germans than Sclavo- 
nians, while there exists but one reigning family of 
Sclavonic origin, the Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg, 
and they govern another people. The Muscovite 
branch is the lowest in the scale of social and in- 
tellectual condition; that ruled by the Sultan is 
now in the course of regeneration by the system 
of equality lately introduced among the different 
races of his subjects; and the Austrian portion, 
still oppressed, is evidently struggling to rise from 
the state of passive degradation in which the whole 
nation has been immersed for centuries, with the 
sole exception of the Poles, who are now again re- 
duced to it. In Austria there are only six millions 
of Germans to control twenty-three millions of 
Sclavonians, including those of Austrian Poland ; 
and in Prussia, exclusive of the Rhenish provinces, 
three millions and a half of Germans to four mil- 
lions ofthem. These proportions are pregnant with 
great results, for this people is now almost every- 
where displaying a high degree of national energy. 
They have given birth to a new branch of litera- 
ture, and in many of the states incorporated in the 
German dominions they write vigorously and suc- 
cessfully on their own condition and destinies, 
especially in Austria, where their dream is national 
unity ; and they evince a stubborn perseverance in 
the pursuit of this theme, which, it were blindness 
to deny, must produce, if not its full realization, at 
least a serious endeavour to attain their object. 
They are essentially an intellectual and a warlike 
race, and these two elements of national character, 
when united, can never fail in generating remark- 
able events. Whatever be their ultimate issue, 
and however they may turn, they will attract the 
attention of Europe, and influence its prosperity, 
becoming consequently most interesting to Eng- 
land, the workshop which supplies the continent, 
and the factory whose returns must greatly depend 
on the wealth of its customers. It is, therefore, 
time that the subject should be considered, in order 
that the probable results of this incipient fermen- 
tation may be rightly appreciated, ere they take 
us by surprise.” 

The number of states that are agreed in 
the propriety of resisting the encroachments 
of the Czar, attaches a sufficient general 
European interest to this work, to call for a 
translation of it into French. There never 





he has given lively and interesting descrip- 
tions of countries of the internal condition of 
which little is known to the generality of 
readers, while the political and military com- 
ments scattered throughout the narrative are 
of the highest importance in the present crisis 
of affairs in the frontier lands of the Christian 
and the Turk. 





The Stones of Venice. Volume the Second. 
The Sea Stories. By John Ruskin. With 
Tilustrations drawn by the Author. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

(Second Notice.) 

In our last we gave Mr. Ruskin’s glowing | 

picture of the exterior of Saint Mark’s. Let 

us now enter the interior with him, of which 

his description is not less admirable and im- 

pressive :— 

‘“* Through the heavy door whose bronze net-work 
closes the place of his rest, let us enter the church 
itself. It is lost in still deeper twilight, to which the 
eye must be accustomed for some moments before the 
form of the building can be traced ; and then there 
opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of a Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by 
many pillars. Round the domes of its roof the 
light enters only through narrow apertures like 
large stars ; and here and there a ray or two from 
some far away casement wanders into the darkness, | 
and casts a narrow phosphoric stream upon the 
waves of marble that heave and fall in a thousand 
colours along the floor. What else there is of 
light is from torches, or silver lamps, burning ! 
ceaselessly in the recesses of the chapels ; the roof | 
sheeted with gold, and the polished walls covered 
with alabaster, give back at every curve and angle 
some feeble gleaming to the flames; and the glo- 
ries round the heads of the sculptured saints flash 
out upon us as we pass them, and sink again into 
the gloom. Under foot and over head, a continual 
succession of crowded imagery, one picture passing 
into another, as in a dream ; forms beautiful and 
terrible mixed together ; dragons and serpents, and 
ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds that in 
the midst of them drink from running fountains 
and feed from vases of crystal; the passions and 
the pleasures of human life symbolized together, 
and the mystery of its redemption ; for the mazes 
of interwoven lines and changeful pictures lead 
always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in 
every place and upon every stone ; sometimes with 
the serpent of eternity wrapt round it, sometimes 
with doves beneath its arms, and sweet herbage 
growing forth from its feet ; but conspicuous most 
of all on the great rood that crosses the church 
before the altar, raised in bright blazonry against 
the shadow of the apse. And although in the 
recesses of the aisles and chapels, when the mist of 
the incense hangs heavily, we may see continually 
a figure traced in faint lines upon their marble, a 
woman standing with her eyes raised to heaven, 
and the inscription above her, ‘Mother of God,’ 
she is not here the presiding deity. It is the Cross 
that is first seen, and always, burning in the centre 
of the temple ; and every dome and hollow of its 
roof has the figure of Christ in the utmost height 
of it, raised in power, or returning in judgment. 














‘« Nor is this interior without effect on the minds 
of the people. At every hour of the day there are 
groups collected before the various shrines, and 
solitary worshippers scattered through the darker 


was a time in which there was so much need | places of the church, evidently in prayer both deep 
of combined action against the despotism of | and reverent, and, for the most part, profoundly 


Russia as at the present moment, and informa- | 
tion should be freely offered of all that can be | 
learned of the character of the nations at issue. | 


We have not space for further extracts, 
but we have quote 


he also proves himself to be an enterprising 
and intelligent traveller. 





In these volumes | 


sorrowful. The devotees at the greater number of 
the renowned shrines of Romanism may be seen 
murmuring their appointed prayers with wander- 
ing eyes and unengaged gestures; but the step of 


ennele se-dimes tank ten | the stranger does not disturb those who kneel on 
g 


British resident of twenty years in the East | 
has made good use of his advantages for | 
studying moral and political influences, while | 


the pavement of St. Mark’s; and hardly a moment 
passes, from early morning to sunset, in which we 
may not see some half-veiled figure enter beneath 
the Arabian porch, cast itself into long abasement 
on the floor of the temple, and then rising slowly 
with more confirmed step, and with a passionate 





—= 


kiss and clasp of the arms given to the feet of the 
crucifix, by which the lamps burn always in the 
northern aisle, leave the church, as if comforted. 
“But we must not hastily conclude from this 
that the nobler characters of the building have at 
present any influence in fostering a devotional 
spirit. There is distress enough in Venice to bring 
many to their kness, without excitement from ex: 
ternal imagery ; and whatever there may be in the 
temper of the worship offered in St. Mark’s more 
than can be accounted for by reference to the 
unhappy circumstance of the city, is assuredly not 
owing either to the beauty of its architecture or to 
the impressiveness of the Scripture histories em- 
bodied in its mosaics. ‘That it has a peculiar effect, 
however slight, on the popular mind, may perhaps 
be safely conjectured from the number of worship- 
pers which it attracts, while the churches of St, 
Paul and the Frari, larger in size and more central 
in position, are left comparatively empty. But 
this effect is altogether to be ascribed to its richer 
assemblage of those sources of influence which 
address themselves to the commonest instincts of 
the human mind, and which, in all ages and 
countries, have been more or less employed in the 
support of superstition. Darkness and mystery; 
confused recesses of building; artificial light em- 


| ployed in small quantity, but maintained with a 


constancy which seems to give it a kind of sacred- 
ness ; preciousness of material easily comprehended 


| by the vulgar eye; close air loaded with a sweet 


and peculiar odour associated only with «religious 
services, solemn music, and tangible idols or 
images having popular legends attached to them, 
—these, the stage properties of superstition, which 
have been from the beginning of the world, and 
must be to the end of it, employed by all nations, 
whether openly savage or nominally civilized, to 
produce a false awe in minds incapable of appre- 
hending the true nature of the Deity, are assembled 
in St. Mark’s to a degree, as far as I know, unex- 
ampled in any other European church. The arts 
of the Magus and the Brahmin are exhausted in the 
animation of a paralyzed Christianity ; and the 
popular sentiment which these arts excite is to be 
regarded by us with no more respect than we should 
have considered ourselves justified in rendering to 
the devotion of the worshippers at Eleusis, Ellora, 
or Edfou.” 

We do not find in these pages any counte- 
nance to the idea, so common among dilet- 
tanti, that art is or can be made available for 
exciting or deepening religious feelings. No 
one who has kept his eyes open and his 
judgment clear in Italy and Spain, the 
countries which abound in works of art— 
pictorial art especially—in its most perfect 
development which the world has yet known, 
and where it has been especially applied to 
religious subjects, but must have seen how 
powerless it is as an agent in purifying or 
elevating the mind, or in strengthening 
spiritual emotions. It is not before a master- 

iece of Francia, Raphael, or Andrea del 
Barto, that we see the worshipper kneeling 
in devotional exercise; but more commonly 
in some gilded chapel, where a trumpery 
image of the Virgin, bedizened with tawdry 
finery, looks as inanely from its waxen eyes 
as the unsightly idol of a Bhuddist temple. 
In truth, devotional feelings are not readily 
aroused in cultivated minds by even the best 
pictures on religious subjects, and for this 
reason we suspect that very little devotional 
feeling went to their composition. In some 
rare cases, as in Da Vinci’s Christ in the 
Last Supper, a profound religious senti- 
ment is inspired, for the highest demands of 
the imagination are more than satisfied, but 
in gencral these masterpieces of art reach no 
deeper than our feelings of admiration and 
sense of beauty and harmony. Devout men 
clo not grow more devout before them; while 








irreligious men are moved by them as deeply 
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as believers. Mr. Ruskin’s views on this 
subject are peculiarly valuable :— 
“The more I have examined this subject the 
more dangerous I have found it to dogmatize re- 
ting the character of the art which is likely, at 
agiven period, to be most useful to the cause of 
religion. One great fact first meets me. I can- 
not answer for the experience of others, but I 
never yet met with a Christian whose heart was 
thoroughly set upon the world to come, and, so 
far as human judgment could pronounce, perfect 
and right before God, who cared about art at all. 
I have known several very noble Christian men 
who loved it intensely, but in them there was 
always traceable some entanglement of the thoughts 
with the matters of this world, causing them to 
fall into strange distresses and doubts, and often 
leading them into what they themselves would con- 
fess to be errors in understanding, or even failures 
in duty. I do not say that these men may not, 
many of them, be in very deed nobler than those 
whose conduct is more consistent; they may be 
more tender in the tone of all their feelings, and 
farther-sighted in soul, and for that very reason 
exposed to greater trials and fears, than those 
whose hardier frame and naturally narrower vision 
enable them with less effort to give their hands to 
God and walk with Him. But still, the general 
fact is indeed so, that I have never known a man 
who seemed altogether right and calm in faith, who 
seriously cared about art; and when casually moved 
by it, it is quite impossible to say beforehand by 
what class of art this impression will on such men 
be made. Very often it is by a theatrical common- 
place, more frequently still by false sentiment. I 


feeling is capable of supplying for itself whatever is 
wanting in the rudest suggestions of art, and will 
either, on the one hand, purify what is coarse into 
inoffensiveness, or, on the other, raise what is 
feeble into impressiveness. Probably all art, as 
such, is unsatisfactory to it; and the effort which it 
makes to supply the void will be induced rather by 
association and accident than by the real merit of 
the work submitted to it. The likeness to a beloved 
friend, the correspondence with a habitual concep- 
tion, the freedom from any strange or offensive 
particularity, and, above all, an interesting choice 
of incident, will win admiration for a picture when 
the noblest efforts of religious imagination would 
otherwise fail of power. . in tle 

“It matters literally nothing to a Romanist 
what the image he worships is like. Take the 
vilest doll that is screwed together in a cheap toy- 
shop, trust it to the keeping of a large family of 
children, let it be beaten about the house by them 
till it is reduced to a shapeless block, then dress it 
in a satin frock and declare it to have fallen from 
heaven, and it will satisfactorily answer all Ro- 
manist purposes. Idolatry, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is no encourager of the fine arts. But, 
on the other hand, the highest branches of the fine 
arts are no encouragers either of idolatry or of re- 
ligion. No picture of Leonardo's or Raphael’s, no 
statue of Michael Angelo’s, has ever been wor- 
shipped, except by accident. Carelessly regarded, 
and by ignorant persons, there is less to attract in 
them than in commoner works. Carefully regarded, 
and by intelligent persons, they instantly divert the 
mind from their subject to their art, so that ad- 
miration takes the place of devotion. I do not say 





believe that the fuur painters who have had, and 
still have, the mos influence, such as it is, on the 
ordinary Protestant Christian mind, are Carlo 
Dolci, Guercino, Benjamin West, and John Martin. 
Raphael, much as he is talked about, is, I believe 
in very fact, rarely looked at by religious people; 
much less his master, or any of the truly great 
religious men of old. Buta smooth Magdalen of 
Carlo Dolci with a tear on each cheek, or a Guer- 
cino Christ or St. John, or a Scripture illustration 
of West’s, or a black cloud with a flash of light- 
ning in it of Martin’s, rarely fails of being verily, 
often deeply, felt for the time. 

“There are indeed many very evident reasons 
for this; the chief one being that, as all truly great 
religious painters have been hearty Romanists, 
there are none of their works which do not embody, 
in some portions of them, definitely Romanist doc- 
trines. The Protestant mind is instantly struck 
by these, and offended by them, so as to be inca- 
pable of entering, or at least rendered indisposed to 
enter, farther into the heart of the work, or to 
the discovering those deeper characters of it, which 
are not Romanist, but Christian, in the everlasting 
sense and power of Christianity. Thus most Pro- 
testants, entering for the first time a Paradise of 
Angelico, would be irrevocably offended by finding 
that the first person the painter wished them to 
speak to was St. Dominic; and would retire from 
such a heaven as speedily as possible,—not giving 
themselves time to discover, that whether dressed 
in black, or white, or grey, and by whatever name 
in the calendar they might be called, the figures 
that filled that Angelico heaven were indeed more 
saintly, and pure, and full of love in every feature, 
than any that the human hand ever traced before 
or since. And thus Protestantism, having foolishly 
sought for the little help it requires at the hand of 
painting from the men who embodied no Catholic 
doctrine, has been reduced to receive it from those 
who believed neither Catholicism nor Protestant- 
ism, but who read the Bible in search of the pic- 
turesque. We thus refuse to regard the painters 
who passed their lives in prayer, but are perfectly 
ready to be taught by those who spent them in de- 
bauchery. There is perhaps no more popular Pro- 
testant picture than Salvator’s ‘ Witch of Endor,’ 
of which the subject was chosen by the painter 
simply because under the names of Saul and the 
Sorceress, he could paint a captain of banditti, and 
& Neapolitan hag. 

“The fact seems to be that strength of religious 





that the Madonna di S. Sisto, the Madonna del 
| Cardellino, and such others, have not had con- 
| siderable religious influence on certain minds, but 
| I say that on the mass of the people of Europe they 
have had none whatever ; while by far the greater 
number of the most celebrated statues and pictures 
are never regarded with any other feelings than 
those of admiration of human beauty, or reverence 
for human skill. Effective religious art, therefore, 
has always lain, and I believe must: always lie, 
between the two extremes—of barbarous idol- 
fashioning on one side, and magnificent crafts- 
manship on the other. It consists partly in 
| missal-painting. and such book-illustrations as, 
| since the invention of printing, have taken its 
place; partly in glass-painting; partly in rude 
sculpture on the outsides of buildings; partly in 
mosaics ; and partly in the frescoes and tempera 
| pictures which, in the fourteenth century, formed 
| the link between this powerful, because imperfect, 
religious art, and the impotent perfection which 
succeeded it.” 

As a specimen of the fine thoughts which 
Mr. Ruskin scatters profusely as he goes, let 
us extract the following passage, where he has 
been speaking of the imperfections of the 
Gothic style, which he regards as the proofs 
of an active vitality that ennobles it above all 
others. “It seems a fantastic paradox,” he 
says; “but it is nevertheless a most im- 
portant truth that no architecture can be 
noble which is not imperfect.” And he de- 
monstrates his proposition thus:— 

“* Accurately speaking, no good work whatever 
can be perfect, and the demand for perfection is 
always a sign of a misunderstanding of the ends 
| of art. 

‘“‘This for two reasons, both based on everlast- 
ing laws. The first, that no great man ever stops 
working till he has reached his point of failure: 
that is to say, his mind is always far in advance of 
his powers of execution, and the latter will now 
and then give way in trying to follow it; besides 
that he will always give to the inferior portions of 
his work only such inferior attention as they re- 
quire; and according to his greatness he becomes 
so accustomed to the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the best he can do, that in moments of lassitude or 
anger with himself he will not care though the 
beholder be dissatisfied also. I believe there has 








necessity, and strove always to reach perfection, 
Leonardo; the end of his vain effort being merely 
that he would take ten years to a picture, and 
leave it unfinished. And therefore, if we are to 
have great men working at all, or less men doing 
their best, the work will be imperfect, however 
beautiful. Of human work none but what is bad 
can be perfect, in its own bad way. 

‘*The second reason is, that imperfection is in 
some sort essential to all that we know of life. It 
is the sign of life in a mortal body, that is to say, 
of a state of progress and change. Nothing that 
lives is, or can be, rigidly perfect; part of it is 
decaying, part nascent. ‘The foxglove blossom,— 
a third part bud, a third part past, a third part in 
full bloom,—is a type of the life of this world. 
And in all things that live there are certain 
irregularities and deficiencies which are not only 
signs of life, but sources of beauty. No human 
face is exactly the same in its lines on each side, no 
leaf perfect in its lobes, no branch in its symmetry. 
All admit irregularity as they imply change; and 
to banish imperfection is to destroy expression, to 
check exertion, to paralyze vitality. All things 
are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved for 
the imperfections which have been divinely ap- 
pointed, that the law of human life may be Effort, 
and the law of human judgment, Mercy.” 


We have, we believe, quoted enough from 
this delightful volume to induce our readers 
to seek a more extensive acquaintance with 
it. The disposition to dogmatise, and carry 
certain fanciful ideas to excess, mars it in 
many passages, as it does Mr. Ruskin’s other 
works, and the frequent introduction of re- 
ligious topics with a certain magisterial air is 
not always in the best taste. But to a writer 
who brings us so much that is valuable these 
faults may readily be forgiven. 





On the Decline of Life in Health and Disease; 


being an attempt to Investigate the Causes 
of Longevity. By Barnard Van Oven, M.D. 
Churchill. 


Or medical works, intended chiefly for pro- 
fessional readers we rarely give more than 
brief notices, but the subject of Dr. Van 
Oven’s treatise is one of wider interest. Apart 
from physicians and their craft, all men more 
or less are disposed to study the art of lon- 
gevity, and to learn the means of attaining a 
healthful old age. So far as this study can 
be useful to non-professional readers, Dr. Van 
Oven supplies materials in the present volume. 
It is written in a plain popular style, but at 
the same time with the scientific accuracy 
expected in a medical treatise. The conclu- 
sion at which the author arrives from the 
consideration of the whole subject is thus 
stated :— 

“« At the present time, in this country, the dura- 
tion of life generally falls far short of that which 
man is capable of attaining ; that the diseases which 
shorten life are induced either by a faulty condition 
of organisation, inherited from previous genera- 
tions, or are the natural results of our own careless 
or vicious conduct; that any one who has attained 
a healthy maturity, may materially prolong that 
period, and avert the accession of decay ; and that 
they who appear inevitably destined to suffer dis- 
ease, may, for a long time, keep it in abeyance, 
and when it does appear, may mitigate its evils, 
and procrastinate a fatal result. 

‘‘The conclusion which follows is, that as it is 
much more in man’s power than is generally be- 
lieved to lengthen the period of his life and to pre- 
serve health and vigour throughout its course, the 
study of hygienic laws is the duty of every indivi- 
dual, and will be rewarded by good results. They 
who do this, will assuredly happier as they 
become healthier, and duly appreciating their con- 





only been one man who would not aknowledge this 


dition, be desirous of extending it to others, by 
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urging on the legislature the necessity for adopting 
sanatory regulations. Let all those things which 
tend to injure health be forbidden by law, such as 
cesspools, and all other accumulations of filth and 
of decaying animal and vegetable matters; let a 
full and complete drainage be established every- 
where ; let inoculation with small-pox be forbidden ; 
let two of the greatest requisites to health, good 
water and pure air, be most abundantly supplied, 
to effect these ends: let the supply of water every- 
where be unlimited and continuous; let public 
conduits or fountains be built in many places; let 
narrow streets, blind courts, and crowded houses, 
be forbiddeu, and let open spaces be devoted for 
the exercise and recreation of the people in many 
parts of every town; let quackery and the sale of 
its nostrums be either entirely suppressed by law, 
or so regulated, that it shall openly avow what it 
is, and not mislead the ignorant or the unwary by 
pretending to be that which it is not; and lastly, 
let the purity of all articles publicly sold as food or 
as medicines, be assured by the appointment of 
inspectors, armed with proper authority. 

‘If a complete system of public Hygiene were 
established, pestilential and epidemic diseases 
would cease to appear; a wise physical as well as 
moral training in early youth would be universal, 
and would gradually eradicate hereditary faults of 
organization, and thus, by a combination of wise 
legislation on the part of the government, and of 
prudence and obedience on the part of the people, 
the nation might be rendered more healthful, more 
vigorous, more virtuous, more happy. Oh, may this 
soon be! May this great country, distinguished 
as it is in arms and arts, the queen of commerce, 
the home of freedom, the refuge of the oppressed, 
become remarkable for healthfulness, even in its 
crowded cities and manufacturing towus! May 
her inhabitants be distinguished alike by the per- 
fection of their physical development, the com- 
pleteness of their mental powers, and the purity of 
their moral conduct,—a model for the admiration 
and imitation of mankind—a fiee, a healthful, and 
a happy people !” 

Tables are given in the Appendix of per- 
sons who have attained to good old age, with | 
remarks as to their occupation, country, and | 
other particulars. These lists contain authen- | 
rr cases of more than seven thousand | 
persons who lived to ages between 100 and 
185 years. Dr. Van Oven speaks in a very 
sanguine manner of the possibility of the 
general average of life being much prolonged | 
by art. In his remarks on this point he is | 
carried away by his enthusiasm on the sub- | 
ject of which he is discoursing, but his advices | 
and observations are marked by much expe- | 
rience and good sense. Old and young, the | 
healthy and the invalid, may alike obtain | 
useful practical hints from Dr. Van id on | 








book. Let literary men note what is said on 
‘mental exercise :”— 


‘The pursuits of literature, politics, or com- 
merce are often of so exciting a kind, that in place 
of the powers of the mind being exercised, they | 
are too often overtaxed and fatigued, Honour, | 
power, or praise acquired, stimulates to increased 
exertion ; the ardent student, the ambitious politi- | 
cian, the eager merchant, forgetting all but the one 
object before them, labour and labour on; having | 
recourse to artificial stimuli to recruit the wearied | 
powers, taking no amusement, neglecting to take | 
bodily exercise in the open air, until gradually, | 
dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and other ailments super- 
vene, the mind becomes less vigorous, the memory | 


’ less retentive, the perception less acute, the judg- | 


ment less accurate, and a gradually increasing imbe- 
cility of mind and weakness of body compel the | 
abandonment of those pursuits, which, if they had | 
been more wisely followed, might have led to for- | 
tune, fame, and honourable distinction. It is | 
especially in the meridian of life, when the mental | 
powers are perhaps most fully developed and de- 
mand to be most actively employed, when the mind 
is really capable of so much, that there seems no 





limit to its capabilities; it is then this fatal error 
of over-taxation, of too continuous labour, is most 
common. But let the man of superior genius, 
learning, or talent, pause well ere he thus wear out 
the great gifts with which Providence has endowed 
him ; let him remember that his duty to all man- 
kind, no less than to himself, calls on him to pre- 
serve his great powers in their integrity for many 
years, not sacrifice them in a few; and how may 
they thus be preserved? Simply by not over-taxing 
them, by systematising their exertion, by allowing 
the mind periods of relaxation from deep thought 
and laborious exertion, by alternating pursuits, of 
a less serious and exciting character, or even by 
joining in amusing frivolities. The relaxation of 
the mental powers must be found not in merely 
resting, in merely quitting for a time the absorbing 
and fatiguing employment, but in change to some 
other less severe occupation; for if no new occupa- 
tion be entered upon, the mind still dwells on the 
old one, and ponders again and again on what has 
been done, and what remains to do.” 


To those who wish to live long, the encou- 
raging statement is made that— 

‘There is, probably, no fixed limit to our exist- 
ence; and even if there were, how few attain it! 
How few really die of old age! Parr’s death at 
152 was premature—induced by a foolish change 
from the simple diet and active habits of a peasant 
to the luxurious ease and exciting foods and drinks 
of a courtly gentleman. His body was examined 
by the great Harvey, who found all the organs in 
so sound a condition that, but for intemperance 
and inactivity, he would in all probability have 
lived many years longer.” 


We part from our author with the Oriental 
blessing, ‘‘ May you live a thousand years!” 








NOTICES. 


-The British Catalogue of Books published from 
October 1837 to December 1852; containing the 
Date of Publication, Size, Price, Publisher's 
Name, and Edition. Compiled by Sampson Low. 
Vol. I. General Alphabet. Sampson Low and 
Son. 

THE nature of this publication, and its practical 
utility, are sufficiently indicated by its title. It 
comprehends all the new works, new editions, and 
books altered in size or price, issued in Great 
Britain between the dates mentioned, arranged in 
alphabetical order. A second volume will be 
arranged systematically according to subjects, and 
will include works published in ‘ Collections,’ 
‘ Libraries,’ &c., as well as those issued by societies 
and printing clubs, with a variety of information 
useful to book-collectors, booksellers, publishers, 
and authors. The alphabetical lists forming the 
present volume have been compiled with great 
care, and while the absence of error and perfect 
completeness are scarcely attainable in a work of 
such magnitude, we can bear testimony to the ful- 
ness and accuracy of the ‘ British Catalogue.’ The 
date of the several works is a feature not found in 
previous catalogues of the kind. The compiler 
deserves high praise for his public spirit in project- 
ing such a work. What excuse can there be for 
the want of a printed catalogue of the Library of 
the British Museum, when such a comprehensive 
work is executed with so much clearness and sim- 
plicity in so small a compass ? 

Poems by Archer Gurney.—Spring. J. Bosworth. 
THERE is a freshness and vigour in parts of Mr. 
Gurney’s poetry with which we are pleased, in spite 
of many offences against good sense and taste. 
The faults we are willing to ascribe to youth or 
ignorance of the world, while the merits are such 
as to call for some notice. The opening stanzas of 
the ‘ Proem and Dedication’ give the key-note to 
the strains throughout the volume :— 

** Take then these young May-songs, these early gushes, 
Of music light and free, thou world so cold! 
Hast thou forgotten how the streamlet rushes, 
When first the Spring dissolves each icy hold ? 
Or how the morning sun each blossom flushes, 
O’er wood and lea, with hues more bright than gold? 
Ay, Autumn’s dreary moanings charm thine ear ; 
Spring searce shall win thy sympathies, I fear. 














‘* The bards in fashion now are so Esthetic, 
So mystic, so aspiring, such complainers, 
So quasi-philosophie and ‘syncretic,’ 
That you, folks all, are like to prove disdainers 
be rage thus — thus unsympathetic 
yith ‘nineteenth century woes,’—such i 
Of the green livery of the aioe — iain 
Which, in your eyes, should seem a bygone thing, 
‘And yet, if ye would leave awhile your whirl 
Of toil and dust, your spiritless gyrations, 
Methinks my Muse might lead ye—boy or girl 
Or man or woman !—back to fresh sensations : 
Come, follow, where the leaflets dance and curl 
*Neath the free breezes! All things keep their stations, 
As ever, in the'green wood’s deep recesses ; s 
There still the fond dove coos, the sunshine blesses, 


“‘ Through the green grove its laughing rays are glancing 
Temper’d yet gay; the forest brooklets flow; 
And even the sylvan nymphs, methinks, are da 
Long fancied dead, while fairy roses blow.— 
Seek not for ‘purpose!’ Chide not mere ‘ romancing |’ 
Must we be always ‘wise?’ I answer, No! 
At times we cast our learned books aside : 
Who ever yet by study charm’d his bride? 
“ And trust me, Poesy, that maid divinest, 
Is not alone by mystie musings won : 
Thou sunshine glorious! wheresoe’er thou shinest, 
We surely need not prove, we feel, the sun :— 
Come, then, poor morbid dreamer! Why repinest ? 
Learn but to love, and then thy task is done! 
Love prompts to action, binds to Heaven above; 
Love makes enjoyment holy: therefore love! 
* * * * 


neing, 


* 
*¢ Tf, after all, good readers mine, you find 
Too much of self-assertion, seeming vanity, 
In these plain lines,—O, scan with lenient mind, 
Nor count my honesty for bare insanity! 
I know full many a sterile critic-wind 
My buds would spoil with impotent inanity ; 
Thence on the self-defensive stand, I own, 
But still to you I say,—to you alone,— 
‘¢ Take these poor snatches, these untutor’d rhymes, 
These simple artless echoes of Life’s May : 
Take them, and if they once recall the times 
Of your heart’s childhood, cast them not away! 
Count not my plainness nor my gladness crimes, 
But wish me well, and like me for my lay : 
With hearts like yours would I alliance claim, 
And seek far rather love, your love, than fame.” 
Among the warm feelings of the author patriot- 
ism holds high place, and has inspired some of the 
best verses. Mr. Gurney is a Briton of the Britons, 
if we may judge by his lines ‘To Cornwall,’ of 
which only a Cornishman would write with such 
enthusiasm. With true English spirit the volume 
closes, when of ‘dear England’ he says— 
** The hope of Christendom and Freedom’s home ; 
The land, where Antichrist (so trusts my spirit) 
Shall not prevail, despite all wiles of Rome, 
All sneers of Infidel :—thou dost inherit 
The worthiest birthright nation e’er has won, 
And I am proud, that I am call’d thy son. 
«Oh, let me aid, whate’er my power, my station, 
In thy great warfare ’gainst all powers of ill : 
Yea, let me work to ward fierce desolation 
From thy loved vales, the vales which freemen till! 
Prize me or slight me,—if my God allow, 
England, I'll serve thee truly !—Take the vow.” 
Mr. Gurney, like many young authors, displays 
a morbid fear of criticism, which he shows by vio- 
lent protestations of indifference to the remarks of 
reviewers. He carries this the length of mention- 
ing by name some of those whose judgment he 
dreads, a foolish bravado, of which he may live to 
feel ashamed. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. In Ten 
Volumes. Vol. I. Joan of Arc. Longman and Co. 
THE first volume is issued of a new edition of 
‘Southey’s Poetical Works,’ comprising ‘ Joan of 
Arc,’ complete, with the introduction and notes. 
The present issue is to be a republication of the 
poems as they appeared in 1837, with the author's 
last corrections and annotations. It is ofimportance 
to notice this, as reprints are now made of the 
earlier editions, of which the copyright is expired. 
Few authors have made alterations in their works 
to so great an extent as Southey. It is stated 
by the publishers, that in the first book of Joan of 
Arc, out of 543 lines, there are 186 which stand 
differently in the edition of 1837 from what they 
did when first published, while many passages of 
some length are entirely altered. Similar changes 
appear in all the ten books. Southey speaks of 
his corrections as being not merely those of diction 
which his more cultivated taste suggested, but a8 
presenting ‘the well-weighed opinions of his 
maturer years.” It is therefore only in the edition 
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which received his last revision and sanction that 
the correct text of his poetry is to be found. The 
new and cheaper issue, of which the first volume 
now appears, is of convenient size and elegant 
typography, and will be embellished with frontis- 
pieces and vignettes by artists of reputation, 
Library Edition of the British Poets. Kdited by 
the Rev. G. Gilfillan. Edinburgh: Nichol. 

THREE volumes of this new and cheap edition of 
the ‘ British Poets’ have been issued, the first com- 
prising the whole of the works of Thomson, and 
the second and third containing the English poems 
of Milton. The typography and general appear- 
ance of the works are very superior, and the price 
is lower than in any previous series of the kind. 
As to the editorial introductions and notes, they 
will prove additional attractions to the admirers of 
the energetic and original, but occasionally eccen- 
tric, George Gilfillan. He has much of the ‘ per- 
fervid genius’ of his country, and evidently under- 
takes his present duty with hearty zeal and poetic 
sympathy. At the same time the qualifications of 
Mr, Gilfillan are not those best adapted for editorial 
labour. Solid learning and sound judgment are 
more to be desired than original genius or smart 
writing in editing the writings of standard authors, 
and, most of all, the works of the British poets. 
Happily Mr. Gilfillan confines his own perform- 
ances very much to the introductory memoirs, the 
notes forming an inconsiderable feature in the 
edition. It is proposed by the publishers to issue 
six volumes for the yearly subscription of a guinea, 
the other publications for the present year being 
Herbert’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ Young’s ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ and the works of Goldsmith, Collins, 
and Warton in one volume. 


Poetic Sketches; or, Thoughts in Verse written 
during the intervals of Business. By Henry 
Fletcher. Relfe, Brothers. 

THE poetic flowers in this volume have been 

gathered ‘on Sion’s hill,’ and ‘by Siloa’s brook,’ 

more than on Mount Parnassus and beside the 
fountain of Helicon. Pious thoughts are presented 
in pleasing verse, as in these lines on ‘ God is our 

Refuge.’ 

*€ When joy’s full cup is sparkling, 
And pleasure’s stream runs high, 
And, buoyant on life’s freshening wave, 
Thou seest no danger nigh,— 
Keep to the helm, and steer with care, 
God be thy guide; thy refuge, prayer. 
** When sorrow’s tide o’erwhelms thee, 
And deep is grief’s full stream, 
And e’en the radiant bow of hope 
Withholds her cheering beam ; 
‘God is our refuge ;’ send the ery, 
Out, from the darkness, to the sky. 


** And when o’er Jordan’s waters, 
Thy spirit spreads her wings, 
Unearthly darkness gathering round, 
Yet showing fearful things,— 
* God be thy refuge’ ’mid the gloom, 
Which shrouds the precincts of the tomb. 


** And if, life’s fever over, ! 
You reach that peaceful shore, 
Where refuge from the storms of earth 
Shall ne’er be wanted more,— { 
‘God is our strength’—be still your song, 
While years of joy the notes prolong.” 





| 
The volume is inscribed, by permission, to Sir 
Thomas 'l'alfourd, a judicial imprimatur of which 
the book is worthy both from its style and its sub- 
jects, ’ | 
Travels of Rolando ; or, a Tour round the World. 
Second Series, By Anne Bowman. With Illus | 
trations by William Harvey. Routledge and Co. | 
WE have always much pleasure in recommending | 
good works for young people. This department of | 
literature is less attended to than it deserves, and | 
Wwe do not find improvement corresponding to the } 
advance of education, as indicated either by the 
Merit or variety of recent juvenile publications, | 
e have generally been careful to notice deserving | 
books of this class, among which we have to include 
the ‘Travels of Rolando.’ Miss Aikin’s translation 
of Jauftret’s lively work has been widely popular | 





In this country. The authoress of this new series man is never so effectually written down as by | 
of the Travels ably continues the geographical | himself”? A defence in the spirit and style of this | 





and Thibet. The descriptions of the scenery, 
institutions, people, and customs of the countries, 
are written in an agreeable style, and convey much 
useful information on subjects which ought to form 
part of early education. The spirited illustrations 
of Harvey add to the attractiveness of the volume. 
In noticing a book already so well known as the 
‘Travels of Rolando,’ we hope that our remarks 
as to works for juvenile use, may meet with atten- 
tion from writers who havethe art of communicating 
information in a popular style. There is no class 
of books for which there is a greater demand 
when they are of a superior kind. 

A New Distance Map of London, for ascertaining 

Cab Fares. Smith and Son. 

A SMALL but compact Map of London, with names 
to the railway termini and principal streets neatly 
printed in red, crossed diagonally and transversely 
with green lines in such a manner as to cut up the 
entire surface into small triangular spaces, Each 
side of a triangle represents a length of half-a-mile, 
and as the map is intersected in all directions by 
these half-mile lines, the distance from any one 
point of London to another may be reckoned at a 
glance. It is a most ingenious contrivance,—folds 
up into a neat case for the waistcoat pocket,—may 
be obtained for sixpence,—and is the very thing 
everybody is in want of. 








SUMMARY. 


REPRINTED from Dickens’s ‘ Household Words’ is 
the tale of Cranford, by the author of ‘Mary 
Barton’ and ‘Ruth.’ The story gives most 
life-like pictures of society in a country village. 
The characters are well-conceived and described, 
and best of all is Miss Matty, the old Rector’s 
daughter. There is a kindly and genial spirit 
throughout the tale, and a simpler naturalness than 
in the more ambitious novels of the same author. 

To the many series of cheap works for popular 
use another is added in ‘ Bosworth’s Literature for 
the People.’ The first number was a reprint of A 
Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, by N. Parker 
Willis, one of the best sketches of European .con- 
tinental life and scenery from an American pen. 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘Discourse on the Nigger Question,’ 
from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ formed the second num- 
ber. A new edition of The Spectator, with notes, 
is now commenced in sixpenny numbers. The notes 
do not form a very prominent part of the work, 
but such as are given are acceptable, and the 
typography of the edition is good. 

Dr. John Murray, author of ‘ Original Views on 
the Life and Writings of Horace,’ has recently been 
appointed Professor of Logic to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and has published his in- 
troductory lecture under the title of Logical Science 
considered as an Educational Element, an able and 
sensible statement of the objects and advantages 
of the branch of learning of which he is a public 
teacher. 

A tale for young people, by Mrs. Bunbury 
(Darton and Co.), Mabel Trevor; or, the Pearl 
Necklace, intended as a sequel to the author's 
former work, ‘ How to Spend a Week Happily,’ is 
written in the same agreeable style, and inculcates 
similar lessons of good sense and piety. The Angel 
and Trumpet, by John Bennett, a story of real 
life, shows some of the temptations to which the 
young are exposed in London, and the ruinous 
consequences of evil company. The writer states 
that the book was by himself set up in type without 
being written, and further assures his readers that 
all the facts recorded are from his own personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Archer Gurney, author of the tragedy of 
Charles I., has published what he calls ‘ The Tran- 
scendentalists ; or, a Satire for the Age, (Bosworth), 
the burden of which is a personal attack on the 
editor of a literary journal who had severely criti- 
cised his poein. Has Mr. Gurney never heard the 
shrewd remark made about angry authors, that “‘a 





Of educational works recently published we have 
A Manual of Geography, compiled for the use of 
Military Students, by the Rev. E. M. Heale, M.A., 
Professor of Geography and History at Sandhurst 
(Whittaker and Co.) The appendix on military 
topography which forms the characteristic feature 
of the work, is compiled from Lieutenant Jervis’s 
‘Manual of Field Operations.’ The Principles of 
French Grammar (Oliver and Boyd), with exercises, 
by Jules Caron, teacher in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, a manual for schools or for 
private students. A new edition is issued of one 
of the best collections of French extracts, Legons 
Francaises de Littérature et de Morale en Prose et 
en Vers (Relfe Fréres), with corrections and addi- 
tions. 

On elocution a new work appears, School Elocu- 
tion; or, the Young Academical Orator (Letts), 
compiled by the late Mr. William Herbert, for 
many years Librarian to the City of London Cor- 
poration. The book was left in manuscript, till it 
was submitted to the judgment of the Rev. J. R. 
Major, Head Master of King’s College, who strongly 
advised its publication. We agree with Mr. Major 
in the testimony he gives to the merit of the work, 
especially with regard to the admirable arrange- 
ment adopted. The practical rules on articulation, 
modulation, action, and other points of good elo- 
cution, render the book valuable for educational 
use or for private study. The extracts and ex- 
amples are made with taste and judgment, and 
altogether it is a very superior treatise on elocution. 
Mr. Herbert made ample use of the works of his 
predecessors, for which he acknowledges his obli- 
gations. On the subject of modulation, including 
accent, emphasis, pause, &c., the rules are chiefly 
copied from ‘ Ewing’s Principles of Elocution.’ 

A lecture on History as a Condition of Social 
Progress (Murray), by Samuel Lucas, A.M., of the 
Inner Temple, delivered originally at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Bristol, contains some good 
thoughts expressed in forcible language, with much 
variety of historical illustration. But Mr. Lucas 
does not bring out well the most important and 
interesting point of his subject, the general ad- 
vancement of mankind, as distinct both from 
national progress, and from the improvement of 
man individually. It ought to have been more 
plainly shown, that besides the mere material im- 
provements resulting from the advancement of 
science, there are moral influences at work, through 
the spread of Christianity, which render the pro- 
gress of mankind secure, and which go far to 
prevent even those vicissitudes of nations which 
form so large a part of ancient history. A little 
work by the author of ‘Hawthorn Dale Village 
Revisited,’ Adbotsford and Sir Walter Scott, 
(Mabbott, Matthews, and Co), will be read with 
interest for the subject, the writer having lived 
on the banks of the Tweed, and known Sir Walter 
Scott, of whom he records some anecdotes not 
mentioned by his biographers, bringing out pleasing 
traits in his character. 

Wallachia and Moldavia, a correspondence of 
D. Bratiano with Lord Dudley C. Stuart, M.P., on 
the Danubian Principalities in 1853, in which the 
Anti-Russian view of the question is strongly 

presented. M. Bratiano desires to see the Princi- 
palities independent, under the protectorate of the 
allied powers of Western Europe, instead of under 
that of the Porte, as greater security against 
Russian interference. In a letter to the Right 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, A Proposal to Establish a 
Missionary College on the North-West Coast of Bri- 
tish America, is made by the Rev. Charles Grenfell 
Nicolay, Fellow of tke Geographical Society, and 
Librarian of King’s College, London. Mr. Nicolay 
points out various ways in which such an institution 
would be beneficial to the native tribes on the 
coasts of the northern Pacific. In the ‘ Traveller's 
Library’ (Longman and Co.), the substance of a 
work by Paul de la Gironiére, Twenty Years in the 
Philippines, is given in an abridged translation, 
by Frederick Hardman. The account of the islands 
is interesting in itself, but the date of M. Giromére’s 








romance, The travellers are conducted through | satire makes the writer appear more ridiculous | residence is not very recent, as he left the country 


esopotamia, Persia, Siberia, Kamschatka, China, | 


than any reviewer could have made him, 





finally in 1839. A pamphlet on Cretins and Idiots 
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gives a short account of the progress of the insti- 
tutions for the relief and cure of classes of sufferers, 
to whom greater attention than formerly is now 

iven through the advocacy of some generous 
nglish and foreign philanthropists. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alphabet (The) Annotated by an Old Etonian, 4to, 14s. 
Barnes (A.) on Daniel, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Black’s Picturesque Guide to the Trosachs, &c., 5s. 
Picturesque Guide to Moffat, &c., feap. 8vo, 1s. 
Bleby’s (H.) Death Struggles of Slavery, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Brewer's Poetical Chronology, new edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Carlile’s (R.) Manual of Freemasonry, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Christison’s (Miss) Youth’s Safeguard against Popery, 4s. 
Curtis’s (H.) Beauties of the Rose, Vol. 2, 4to, cloth, 18s. 
Dickinson’s (R. W.) Religion and Responses, 12mo, 4s. 
Disraeli’s Works, Vol. 6, Coningsby, foolsecap 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Economic Library, Vol. 5, 18mo, boards, 2s. 

Ferguson’s (Rev. R.) Discourses, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Freeman’s (Rev. J. E.) Heaven Anticipated, 18mo, 2s. 
Grinfield’s (E. W.) Jesuits, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Hamilton’s (Sir W. R.) Lectures on Quaternions, #1 1s. 
Henderson’s Homeopathy Fairly Represented, 3s. 6d. 
Home Book of Natural History, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 

Hone’s (W.) Ancient Mysteries, 8vo, boards, 5s. 
Johnston’s Classical School Atlas, imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Kaye’s (B.) Some Account of Council of Nica, 8vo, 83. 
Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, new edition, Svo, £1 16s. 
Macariodos; or, the Happy Way, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
McCheyne’s Additional den, new edition, 12mo, 5s. 
Mondie’s (Mrs.) Life in the Clearings, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Morris’s (F. O.) History of British Butterflies, £1. 
National Library, Pope’s Works, Vol. 1, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Natural History of Nests and Eggs of British Birds, £1 1s. 
Newman’s (F. W.) Phases of Faith, 2nd edition, 8vo, 2s. 
Nolan’s Cavalry, post 8vo, half bound, 10s. 6d. 

Old House (The) by the River, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Payne’s (C.) Week at the Bridge of Allan, feap. Svo, 5s. 6d. | 
Poets of England and America, square, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Pratt’s (W. F.) Income Tax Act, 12mo, boards, 3s. 

Reid’s (M.) Boy Hunters, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Sinnett’s (Mrs.) Child’s History of the World, 3s. 6d. 
Spectator, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Strong’s New Harmony of the Gospels, Vol. 1, £1 1s. 
Tuckermann’s (H. T.) Mental Portraits, post Svo, 8s. 6d. 
Vinet’s (A.) Homiletics, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Ward (F. D. W.) on India, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 





























ASSYRIAN SOCIETY. 


WE have the pleasure this week of announcing one 
of the most interesting and spirited undertakings 
that it has been our lot to record. The light that 
has been so unexpectedly thrown upon the Bible 
history of the world by the discovery and interpre- 
tation of the Nineveh marbles, and the knowledge 
that many earlier and more important sculptures 
remain behind, have awakened an anxious desire 
among antiquarians and literary men for further 
acquisitions. Mr. Layard, who has a firman from 
the Sultan to go on excavating, is of opinion that 
he has, so to speak, only scratched the surface of 
the Assyrian mounds, and that the most ancient 
ruins of this most ancient people have not yet 
been reached. It is certain that since the publica- 
tion of his book older monuments have been brought 
to light, such, for instance, as the obelisk described 
by us only a fortnight since (ante, p. 722), and 
every discovery gives token, after its kind, of newer 
biblical light. The Government not being disposed 
to give more money, and the Museum not having 
funds for the purpose, it is evident that to secure 
these valuable historical records to the pride and 
glory of our country must be the work of private 
enterprise. The idea of forming a Society among 
those interested in the matter has been presented 
to Prince Albert; and his Royal Highness, with a 
shrewd appreciation of its genuineness and im- 
portance, directly sanctioned it with his support. 
The interest which he so promptly manifested in 
the undertaking secured at once the co-operation 
of the most influential noblemen and gentlemen 
that could be desired to take part in it ; and we 
question whether it will not be one of the most 
useful, meritorious, and popular labours with which 
’ the honoured name of Prince Albert has been asso- 
ciated. Subscriptions to the amount of 1000I., in- 
cluding five of 1001. each, have been contributed 
privately within the last few days, before the incor- 
poration of the Society has been made public, and 
we cannot doubt that when the list of donations 
is announced, as we believe it will be on Monday, 
a desire to aid in this grand work will be parti- 
cipated in far and wide. The monuments are to 


| Hincks, it would even seem that temples existed of 


become national property, and may prove a glorious 
feature in the Sculpture Court of our New National 
Gallery. The Prospectus of the Assyrian Society 
runs as follows :— 


“Society for Exploring the Ruins of Assyria and 
Babylonia ; with especial Reference to Biblical 
Illustration. Patron, His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 

‘‘The limited means hitherto at the command of 
the British explorers in Assyria have prevented 
their carrying on their researches in a systematic 
manner and on an adequate scale. As yet, ac- 
cording to the accounts furnished by Mr. Layard, 
only the more recent ruins of Assyria—the surface 
of the mounds—have been examined, and even 
these only partially. It is all but certain that the 
rich discoveries already made by M. Botta and Mr. 
Layard bear no proportion to the treasures that 
still lie undetected in the earth. The results of 
limited exploration, however, have, in connexion 
with biblical and profane history, been of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that it would be matter of deep 
regret and of national reproach if further excava- 
tions on the part of England were now altogether 
abandoned. 

‘It would appear from a statement by Mr. 
Layard, that since the publication of his second 
work, remains have been found of a much earlier 
period than any previously taken from the Assyrian 
mounds. From an inscription interpreted by Dr. 


the 19th or 20th century before Christ, ascending 
almost to the earliest known Egyptian period. | 
The annals of those Assyrian kings who are men- 
tioned in Scripture, and who were closely connected 
with the Jewish people, have not yet been fully 











completed, and the chronicles of the wars with 
Samaria and of the destruction of that city are, as 
yet, unfortunately not entire, although reference 
to them has been met with on several fragments. 
It is believed that diligent research will speedily | 
supply the missing information. 
‘* Besides the ruins of Assyria enormous remains 
exist in Babylonia which have been scarcely visited 
by Europeans, and which there is every reason to 


rest. Owing to the overflowing of the banks of the 
Euphrates, vast marshes are now forming in South 
Mesopotamia, which threaten ere long to destroy 
many of the remains entirely. Some indeed are 
already under water and inaccessible: but others 
are still free and will, undoubtedly, upon examina- 
tion, furnish relics of the firstimportance. Captain 
Jones, who, as Surveyor-General of Mesopotamia, 
and commander of the steamer on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, has passed the last thirteen years in these 
regions, and who, within these few weeks, has re- 
turned to this country, distinctly states that funds 
only are wanting to obtain from South Babylonia 
or Lower Chaldza, the most remarkable additions 
to the knowledge we now possess of the earliest 
recorded history of the world. 

‘‘In order to extend still further the successful 
labours of Colonel Rawlinson and Mr. Layard, a 
Society has been formed bearing the above title, 
with the view of raising a fund for the immediate 
prosecution of the work indicated. The staff for 
carrying forward excavations already exists; and 
an expedition will at once proceed to Assyria 
to carry forward the necessary operations. <A 
photographist will accompany the expedition, and 
will take copies of all objects of interest dis- 
covered. In England facsimiles of the drawings 
and inscriptions will be issued as often as they 
come to hand, together with explanatory letter- 
press, the publication of which Mr. Layard has 
kindly undertaken to superintend. 

“It will be less the object of the expedition to 
obtain bulky sculptures than to collect materials 
for completing the history of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, especially as connected with Scripture. 
These materials consist chiefly of inscribed tablets 
in stone and in clay, bronzes, bricks and sculptured 
monuments of various kinds, all illustrating the 
remarkable advancement of that ancient civilisa- 
tion. It is confidently believed that the whole 











| The Earl of Ellenborough. 


conclude contain objects of the very highest inte- | 


period, and that discoveries of the most important 
character will be made in connexion with the litera. 
ture and science of the Assyrian people. 

“His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
pleased to honour the Society with his countenance 
and approval, and to head the list of subscriptions 
with a donation of One Hundred Pounds. 

‘It is presumed that the sum of 10,000J. will 
be required to commence operations at once in 
various parts of Mesopotamia, and to sustain neces. 
sary activity during a period of three years. But 
as it is of the utmost consequence to proceed with 
the greatest vigour during the first twelvemonth, 
it is calculated that up to August, 1854, 50002. of 
the sum named might be expended. In addition 
to the Donations, it is intended to raise Annual 
Subscriptions of a guinea each, the payment of 
which shall entitle the Subscriber to the reports 
and memoirs issued by the Society. 

“The present undertaking being regarded as a 
continuation of the researches already commenced 
by the British Museum, it is determined that the 
Monuments shall ultimately become the property 
of the nation. 

‘* Donations and annual subscriptions are solicited 
by the Society, and will be received by the London 
and Westminster Bank, 4, Stratford-place, Oxford- 
street ; by John Murray, Esq., Treasurer, 50, Albe- 
marle-street ; and by the Hon. Secretaries at the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 5, New Burlington- 
street. 

** Committee. 

President—The Earl Somers. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne. | Henry Hallam, Esq. 
The Chevalier Bunsen. Earl Granville, 
Lord Mahon. 8. Laing, Esq., M.P. 
SirJ. Weir Hogg, Bart.,M.P.| The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. Henry Danby Seymour, Esq. 
Dr. Hincks. M.P. 
4 Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. 


aut. 
Samuel Birch, Esq., F.R.S. 
W.S. W. Vaux, Esq. 


Lord Carington. 
Owen Jones, Esq. 
Colonel Rawlinson, Lord Cowley. 
Austen H. Layard, Esq.M.P. | James Fergusson, Esq. 
John Murray, Esq. Hon. R. Curzon. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. | Lord Ashburton. 
Colonel Sykes. E. Norris, Esq. 
TIon. —— Manvevitte, M.P, 
Secs. \Samvuet Puiuies, Esq. 
Treasurer—JOHN Murray, Esq. 
* London, August 3, 1853,” 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Tenth Annual Congress was held at Rochester 
and Maidstone, during the past week, under the 
presidency of Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.A. The pro- 
ceedings commenced on Monday, July 25th, when 
the Association were received at the Town Hall of 
Rochester, and the arrangements entered into by 
the Local and General Committees. The President 
then delivered his Inaugural Discourse, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 

‘The objects of the science of Archeology, and 
the views of this Association, have been often 
kindly explained at the various periodical meetings. 
Each succeeding year will have confirmed reflecting 
minds in the conviction that institutions formed for 
the purposes we seek to attain, may aspire to the 
distinction of contributing to the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures by their having opened new sources 
of mental improvement and amusement, accessibleto 
every class of society. This is an important con- 
sequence ; for no pursuit of knowledge or scientific 
inquiry, which is solely directed by a vain and ex- 
clusive selfishness, can secure that spontaneous and 
enduring tribute of respect which good and wise 
men may safely covet. Without losing sight of the 











history of Assyria may be restored to a very early | 


more serious tendency of antiquarian investigation, 
it may be observed, that the journey of life is plen- 
tifully beset with cares and anxieties, Every re- 
source that can promise ease and relaxation to the 
traveller will be welcomed by him with ready gra- 
tification in the struggles and difficulties which 
harass his progress ; and amidst the enervating at- 
mosphere of the auri sacra fames, it is delightful to 
meet, ifeven for an interval, with some innocent aid 
which can lighten the fatigue and oppression of the 
mind, and diffuse a healthful and purifying feeling 
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around it. And such an aid, may without exag- 
geration be asserted, is to be found in the influence 
of the pursuits of Archzology ; and although some 
too ardent follower of the science, misled by his 
kindling imagination, may sometimes stray from 
the cold and sober paths of inductive reasoning 
into the bright and tempting regions which border 
on romance, there is so much of the prosaic in 
every-day life, in this utilitarian age, to which we 
have to submit, that we become easily disposed to 
deal with his wanderings in a lenient spirit ; but 
do not let it be supposed that it is my desire to de- 
part, in tke slightest degree, from the wholesome 
principle, that, in all antiquarian investigations, 

strict and undeviating accuracy is absolutely neces- 
gary. In the search for truth, the polar star of all 
knowledge, and under the conviction that magna 
est veritas et preevalebit, the archeologist should be 
cautious in applying any favourite and long-che- 
rished theory to the results of the discoveries he 
may have been successful in making. The patient 
toil, the severe examination which must have pre- 
ceded the triumphant Etp7xa of the mathematician, 
should never be forgotten by the conscientious anti- 
quary. Archeology is to be regarded as the faithful 
anddiligent auxiliary of History and Ethnology, and 
ought never to be degraded into the character of a 
mere servile attendant. It is not the mere chro- 
nicling of dates and facts, or the simple registering 
and communication of discoveries, that can satisfy 
the meritorious student. In the endeavour to pene- 
trate the Cimmerian darkness of past ages, and with 
the honest intention of elucidating their records by 
the light of truth, the pursuits of Archeology may 
fairly assume an elevated station. When we recal 
to recollection the distinguished names of Leland, 
Stow, Camden, and Gough, we believe that men of 
learning and integrity will always be found in 
the antiquarian ranks, fully competent to handle, 
with powerful effect, the important subject of 
their investigations, and to prove, by their lite- 
rary efforts, that the functions and duties of 
History and Archeology are co-ordinate. Could 
time and opportunity allow the digression, it might 
be amusing to trace, for some years back, the gra- 
dual increase in the national taste for antiquarian 
research. It might be satisfactory to draw a cor- 
rect contrast between the state of archeological 
knowledge at the present day, and its condition in 
the early portion of the reign of George III. ; but, 
without intending to weary you, it may be asked, 
while looking at the creations of the imagination 
of the artist, and at the productions of those styled 
men of taste some eighty or ninety years past, would 
the glaring mistakes and the ludicrous anomalies 
too often perpetrated by them be tolerated in the 
year 18532 Would such errors, always reflected 
in the popular mirror of passing life, the stage, in 
the illustration of Shakspeare, and of other drama- 
tists and poets, be endured at the present day? No; 
a widely-spreading determination to arrive, as 
nearly as possible, at accuracy of detail in every 
point connected with the Fine Arts, prevails 
throughout society. Hence the rise of antiquarian 
and archeological bodies, and the voluntary infu- 
sion of so much new blood into them. Individual 
exertion can accomplish much; combination, of 
course, must effect more ; and union being strength, 

the ability of such institutions to work out what is 
so generally desired, becomes plainly apparent and 
readily acknowledged. Our country is great and 
prosperous, and the age in which we live is ripe 
with magnificent improvements. Works of stu- 
pendous character have been undertaken, and are 
in course of execution throughout the kingdom, 

The daring agencies of steam and electricity are 
developing their mighty powers under the master- 

wills of genius and science. Yet these marvels, 

tending to the eventual welfare of mankind, under 
the protection of an all-merciful Creator, have 

been the result of private skill and enterprise. They 

have been brought into operation without much (if 
any) direct encouragement on the part of the State. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the pursuit 

of Archeology, and the objects contemplated by its 

professors, should have experienced any greater 

allowance of favour, or a more propitious fate, than 








that which has attended the splendid undertakings 
already alluded to. In other lands, great liberality 
and activity have been displayed in the founding 
and supporting of museums and institutions for the 
preservation of national monuments and historical 
relics. Collections illustrative of the customs, 
habits, and arts of past ages, have been carefully 
formed and skilfully classified. In Paris, the two 
separate collections placed in the Louvre and the 
Hotel de Cluny, under the control of the govern- 
ment and the municipality of that city respectively, 
are receiving from them fresh objects of interest, 
and the uniform continuance of fostering attention. 
In Denmark, Saxony, and other countries, their 
respective governments have sedulously provided 
for the encouragement of the study of Archeology. 
May I here be pardoned for mentioning that some 
years back I attempted to draw the attention of 
those who were in authority at the time in this 
country, to a proper feeling on the subject, in order, 
amongst other purpeses, that a Medieval Museum 
might be established for the reception of all sub- 
jects relating to the history of our forefathers— 
their institutions, customs, habits, and arts. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, But at length the dawn 
of a brighter and a more genial day appears to 
have opened. The British Museum, though unfor- 
tunately under the disadvantages of following late 
in the footsteps of foreign national societies, has 
now turned its attention to the acquisition of ob- 
jects to which the thoughts and solicitude of the 
trustees of that establishment were formerly but 
rarely directed. Still, the funds for such purposes 
are, as it is well known, limited and uncertain, and 
dependent upon the contingency of parliamentary 
liberality. The new institution, ‘The Department of 
Arts,’I believe, is forming some collection of ancient 
objects as 10dels for the ‘School of Design.’ The 
glory, the happiness of Great Britain are preserved 
by the virtuous energy which abounds throughout 
all classes of its inhabitants. Private enterprise, 
as I have before remarked, here effects what in 
other countries the state assumes as its own pecu- 
liar province to originate and superintend. _ With 
reference to the subject of Archeology, we have 
witnessed the success of the unaided efforts of its 
enthusiastic followers in the increased and vigorous 
products of the fertile fields of information which 
they planted and cultivated. Societies formed for 
the purposes of archeological research are spring- 
ing up in provincial and distant localities. Let us 
hope that all these various associations may work 
efficiently in the genuine spirit of harmony, and in 
no other feeling of rivalry but that of evincing a 
generous courtesy and friendly good will to each 
other. Let us trust that they will be equally guided 
by the same governing principle, and be directed 
to one common end—the removal of error and pre- 
judice, and the diffusion of truthful information. 
The progress of our own Association has been 
steady and satisfactory. The reports of its re- 
spected officers, so intimately conversant with its 
details, will, I am confident, warrant me in con- 
gratulating you upon past success and future pros- 
pects. The journals published from time to time, 
and to which the members, associates, and the pub- 
lic at large, can have recourse, will best prove what 
the Association has been able to accomplish, and 
what it has laboured to effect. 

Mr. Bernal then took a review of the several con- 
gresses held since the first, at Canterbury, in 1844, 
and alluded especially to the various objects de- 
manding the attention of the antiquary in the 
county of Kent, particularising those which had 
been selected by the Association for their more 
minute present investigation. He remarked that 
“it would occupy the time of many a Congress, 
could it be so applied, to undertake a satisfactory 
investigation of all the striking relics of interest 


, to be found in this county, and to do justice to the 


illustration of its annals. The men of Kent, pro- 
digal of their blood in the defence of their native 
soil, resisted with unflinching valour the successive 
inroads of the Saxons, the Romans, and the Danes. 


Without having recourse to doubtful authorities | 





the Norman invasion, tenacious of its ancient and 
peculiar customs and privileges, succeeded in pre- 
serving them in all their pristine force when the 
remaining portions of England succumbed to the 
stern sway and feudal tenures of the Norman 
conqueror. The perfect freedom from bondage or 
villainage, the law of descent of landed property, 
and the other privileges of gavelkind enjoyed by 
the hardy yeomen of Kent after William had as- 
cended the throne of England, are remarkable in- 
stances of the resolute spirit which enabled them 
to wrest such large concessions from so warlike a 
ruler. ‘The city within whose limits we are now 
holding our tranquil sittings, once a considerable 
Roman settlement, known under the name of Duro- 
brivis, continued to be a military station in the 
time of the Saxon ruler. It suffered severely in 
the internal contests of the kings, between whom 
the whole of England was divided. It was repeat- 
edly ravaged by the merciless Northmen, whose 
fleets sailed triumphantly up the Medway; that 
rapid and beautiful river, no longer polluted by 
the blood-shedding savage and unrelenting strife, 
now flows in uninterrupted serenity, bearing on its 
peaceful waters the blessings of commerce and 
industry. The bridge of Rochester has, in common 
with all other mortal works, undergone frequent 
aud considerable mutations. Originally constructed 
of timber in the reign of King Edgar, it was main- 
tained by Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by the contributions of other great owners of land 
in the adjoining districts; it was often extensively 
repaired. In the reign of Richard II. the stone 
bridge was erected by Sir Robert Knolles and 
John Lord Cobham at their own cost. Estates of 
some value were granted in perpetuity for the re- 
pairs and support of the fabric, which was com- 
pleted between the seventeenth and twenty-second 
years of Richard II. In the time of Elizabeth an 
act of parliament, the result of a previous com- 


| mission of inquiry, was obtained, by which two 


wardens and twelve assistants were directed to be 
elected annually for the management of the con- 
cerns of this bridge, the rental of the estates ap- 
propriated thereto being considerable. Material 
repairs and alterations have beeti from time to 
time effected in the structure, and now, under the 
authority of the legislature, an entirely new bridge 
isin the course of erection. The Record Room, 
or Bridge Chamber, stands near to the east end of 
the bridge. Underneath the same is the site of a 
porch of a chapel, or chantry, which was founded 
by John de Cobham at the time of the building of 
the bridge. Thischapel, formerly called Alle solven, 
or All Souls, was intended chiefly for the use of 
travellers, and three chaplains were appointed to 
officiate in it at a salary of 61. each yearly, payable 
out of the income of the bridge estates. It had 
ceased to be a place of Divine worship by disuse 
before the 14th year of Elizabeth, and in the course 
of subsequent years it was used as a dwelling-house. 

“Some very old houses which have struggled 
against the silent inroads of time and the bustling 
progress of modern refinement and improvement, 
are still to be met with in Rochester. They pre- 
sent valuable illustrations of the ornate and do- 
mestic architecture of their respective periods. 
Remains of the city walls are yet to seen, 
affording proofs of the taste for solidity in which 
their builders indulged. The Castle, so distin- 
guished an ornament in the features of this pic- 
turesque locality, stands on the site of the original 
Roman castrum. Whatever might have been its 
state at the period of the Heptarchy, it was put 
into efficient repair, and considered to be a strong 
and important fortress, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. It is well known that the Castle, as 
it exists at the present day, affords a fine example 
of Norman military architecture. Gundulph, 
bishop of Rochester, under William Rufus, was the 
skilful architect who designed and erected (ifhe did 
not wholly complete) the celebrated keep or great 
tower. During the periods which intervened be- 
tween the time of this important addition by 
Bishop Gundulph, and the accession of Edward L, 


or to exaggerated accounts, it may be certainly | the Castle sustained several sieges in the frequent 


affirmed that the district of Kent, upon and after | civil contentions that disturbed the nation. Since 
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then, no events of particular interest are to be 
found in its history. Sadly neglected before the 
reign of Henry VIILI., it was finally dismantled in 
the days of James I. Sir Anthony Weldon ob- 
tained a grant of the Castle and its appendages, 
and in the course of years this famed stronghold 
was stripped of all its grandeur, and its massive 
rafters and tough floorings sold and devoted to the 
less romantic purposes of a brewery. 

“The ecclesiastical history of Rochester dates 
from very early times; its see, one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom, was founded about the 
year 600, by Ethelbert, King of Kent, together 
with the Priory of Secular Canons, in honour of St. 
Andrew. Twenty-eight bishops held the see prior to 
the Roman conquest, Justus, a Roman, being the 
first. Gundulph, appointed in the year 1077, by 
untiring efforts raised the fallen fortunes of the see 
of Rochester from the ruinous decay to which they 
had been consigned through the losses incurred in 
former contests, and the subsequent spoliations of 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, the half-brother of the 
Norman William. The Cathedral was rebuilt by 
Gundulph, but not completed until some years after 
his decease. He died in the year 1108, and the 
ceremony of the dedication of the sacred edifice did 
not take place till the year 1130. The structure 
afterwards suffered greatly from more than one 
conflagration, which occasioned its partial destruc- 
tion, and the venerable building was not finally 
repaired and restored until the year 1240, during 
the bishopric of Richard de Wendover. Amongst 
the several matters deserving attention con- 
nected with the interior of the Cathedral, is the 
fact of the two important and celebrated MSS., the 
Textus Roffensis and the Custumale Roffense, 
having been preserved in the library of the 
chapter.” 

The President then drew the attention of the 
Association to some particulars relating to several 
objects of inquiry—namely, St. Catherine and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals, Temple Farm, Cobham 
Hall, College, and Church, the Churches of Cliffe 
and Shorne, Cowling Castle and Church, Kits Coty, 
and the subject of cromlechs in general, the 
church of Aylesford, Preston Hall Barn, the ruins 
of Allington Castle, Malling Abbey, All Saints 
Maidstone, Leeds Castle, Church, &c., &c., and 
concluded by the following observations :— 

- To those who have not yet been induced to 
honour the Association by adding their names to 
its ranks, I would particularly address myself. Let 














me respectfully ask of them to reflect on the real 
and innocent pleasures which the proper study of 
Archeological knowledge affords for enjoyment. 
The pursuit of that study is not only to be recom- 
mended for its useful ends, and its capability of 
administering to mental exercise and amusement ; 
it merits sincere respect from its firm alliance 
with deep religious sentiment. The antiquary, 
wandering through the countless regions of by- 
gone days, while beholding with admiration the 
marks they exhibit of ancient genius and exertion, 





witnesses with reverential feeling the confirmation 
they afford of inspired prophecy. He contem- 
plates with humbled mind the decay of nations 
and the desolation of cities. In the mournful 
wind that moans through the mouldering arches, 
he hears the awful voice of the Almighty whisper- 
ing amidst the gloom and sadness of destruction, 
that there is no permanence in earthly things, and 
that stability is alone to be found in His divine and 
immutable Word! 

“We must all look with anxiety and interest on 
the efforts and progress of those of our fellow sub- 
jects who, emigrating from the country of their 
fathers, carry with them the energy and resolution 
of their race to distant and unpopulated regions. 
It is their lot to become the pioneers of civilization, 
and the founders, we may hope, of new and 
flourishing societies; but there will always exist 
in the human breast a lingering fondness for old 
haunts and old associations. There is a chord in 
its inmost recesses which, jarred and untuned, as it 
may be, by the rude collisions and vicissitudes of 
life, will ever sound in yesponsive harmony to the 
impulse of ancient recollections. We have the 


happiness to inhabit a land rich in historical and 
sacred monuments, and teeming with exciting and 
memorable associations of past events. The hal- 
lowed temples of the worship of our ancestors— 
the noble castles which, menacing or protecting by 
turns the freedom dear to Englishmen, always bore 
testimony to their perseverance and courage—the 
sites of the domestic hearths of our forefathers— 
the graves which sheltered their last repose—the 
venerable groves, scenes of their sports and pas- 
times, whose leafy arches and lofty trunks were 
the fit models from which the pious architect of 
former ages formed his sculptured curve and solid 
columns, devoutly remembering that God made 
the country and man made the town,—all, all are 
entitled to claim our direct and enthusiastic atten- 
tion and admiration. They are bound by ties of 
close and enduring affinity with the institutions 
and constitutional establishments of our country. 

‘From every consideration of what is just, good, 
and patriotic, let me earnestly call upon you not to 
suffer them to fall a prey to chilling apathy, bar- 
barous destruction, or mischievous ignorance. Let 
us venerate them with sincere and affectionate 
attachment, and while exerting ourselves to diffuse 
that feeling generally throughout the land, let us 
cordially unite in applying our best abilities to 
their preservation, maintenance, and protection.” 

Upon the proposition of Mr. Pettigrew, thanks 
were unanimously given to the President for his 
excellent and eloquent address, after which a paper, 
by Dr. Wm. Beattie, was read, ‘On the History of 
Rochester Castle,’ preparatory to its examination. 
In this paper Dr. Beattie successively reviewed the 
various historical incidents connected with the 
Castle from its earliest period ; after which the 
Association proceeded, under the guidance of the 
architects present, to examine the remains of this 
ancient building. Mr. Duesbury read within the 
walls an admirable paper on its architectural pecu- 
liarities, which gave rise to a very animated discus- 
sion, (the particulars of which will be gathered to- 
gether for publication in the ‘Journal,’) by Mr. 
Ashpitel, Mr. Baily, Mr. Whichcord, and others. 
Every part of the building was minutely examined, 
and many important points ascertained and esta- 
blished. 

At the Evening Meeting in the Guildhall, papers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Hugo, ‘ On the Biogra- 
phies of Gundulph, Ernulph, and other early Bishops 
of Rochester, with notices of their labours in the 
building of the Castle, Cathedral, &c.;’ by Mr. 
Charles Baily, ‘On the Ancient Houses of Roches- 
ter, Strood, Chatham, and the neighbourhood ;’ by 
Mr. G. H. Adams, ‘On Rochester Bridge ;’ and by 
the Rev. Beale Poste, ‘On the Attack of the Dutch 
on the Defences of the Medway in the year 1667,’ 
of which we shall give some account in our next, 
along with a report of the subsequent proceedings of 
the meeting. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE have spoken highly of the labours of the 
Geographical Society, and are ready to admit that 
they carry advantages of national interest which 
entitle them to the consideration of Government. 
But we think it hardly generous of the geographers 
to urge their case separately before the notice of 
Parliament, when the question of granting house- 
accommodation to the Societies generally is under 
consideration. The interests of the different Socie- 
ties are necessarily of varied importance to the 
country, but they should work hand in hand, and 
form a consistent brotherhood. The Geographical 
Society should feel a pride, by reason of the more 
practical nature of its researches, in being a strong 
ally to the cause, and we were glad to see that the 
application of Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, on behalf of the Geographical Society 
alone, met with a reproof. ‘‘ The consideration of 
the question,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘*had been approached with the strongest sympathy 
with the Society, and the fullest disposition to 
acknowledge its merits, but there were considera- 
tions which rendered it difficult to consider the 
case apart from that of other Societies,” 





A somewhat curious trial has been going on 
during the present week at Edinburgh before the 
Jury Court. The proprietors of an estate rich in 
mineral productions had permitted certain tenants 
to work it, on the condition of paying a specified 
amount as lordship on the iron-stone, coal, and lime 
so wrought. The tenants, instead of working the 
forementioned minerals, turned their attention to 
a bituminous shale abounding in gas, by the sale 
of which to the gas makers they obtained large 
profits, a very small portion of which came to the 
proprietors in the name of lordship or seignorage, 
The proprietors bring an action against the tenants, 
as having no right to meddle with the bituminous 
shale, as not being a coal. The damages are laid 
at 10,0007. The most eminent chemists, geologists, 
and mineralogists of England and Scotland have 
given evidence on the subject, and great names are 
found on both sides of the question whether this 
shale is a coal or not. It is remarkable that on 
both sides witnesses were forbidden to support their 
opinions by the writings of those whom they re- 
garded as authorities on the points. Professor 
Brande, Dr. Anderson of the University of Glasgow, 
Professor Chapman of Toronto, Canada ; Dr. George 
Wilson, Mr. Hugh Miller, the geologist ; Professor 
Quecket, and other eminent men, gave evidence on 
the one side; while among the opposite authorities 
were Professor Fleming, Professor Graham of the 
University of London, Professor Ramsay of the 
Government School of Mines, Dr. Stenhouse, Lee- 
turer at Guy’s Hospital, and Professor Johnston 
of Durham University. As in the case of Mr. 
Hales’s rocket mixture, of which it was disputed 
whether it would be called gunpowder or not, the 
present trial will be decided according to the mean- 
ing attached to the word coal. It is a question of 
language rather than of chemistry. Chemists might 
not class the mineral with those containing a larger 
amount of carbon in proportion to the gases, but 
then, in the common language of the district, and 
of miners, it would go by the name of coal. We 
shall be curious to know the result. 

The French Government some time ago senta 
gentleman, named Langlois, to make a scientific 
exploration in Cilicia and other parts of Asia 
Minor, and especially amongst the ruins of places 
now called Haleni, Seseke, Anazarbe, and Aias, 
which were at one time, and even as late as the 
crusades, of considerable importance. The explo- 
ration was not unattended with great danger, 
owing to there being at the time sanguinary con- 
flicts between bands of insurgents and the Turkish 
troops. But it has resulted in the copying of up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, and Arabian inscriptions; and in the 
collection of between four and five hundred medals 
and coins, of the ancient Greeks, the Lower 
Empire, the Roman colonists, the rulers of 
Armenia, the Crusaders, and the Arabs—also of four 
curious stones found at Messis and Karadach of 
the old Grecian and Byzantine epochs. It has also 
led to the discovery, at; Kusuk-Kolah, of a burial- 
place of the Greco-Roman times; and from it M. 
Langlois extracted numerous sarcophagi in brick, 
some human bones, a quantity of statuettes, chiefly 
Greek, representing different divinities, some 
funereal ornaments, theatrical works, household 
utensils, and caricatures. All these things have 
been forwarded to Paris. M. Langlois, in the 
course of his researches, obtained abundant proof 
that the Arabs and the Mussulmans generally had 
taken immense pains to demolish the buildings, 
temples, statues, works of art, and inscriptions of 
the Greeks and Romans, and especially of the 
early Christians. It seems as if they had been 
anxious to remove every vestige of the civilisation 
of their predecessors. 

In recently noticing Professor Harvey’s projected 
natural history voyage in the Southern Ocean, we 
drew attention to the liberality shown to him by 
the learned institutions with which he is specially 
connected. We have now the satisfaction to state, 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company, in whose 
vessel, The Ripon, Dr. Harvey has just sailed from 
Southampton, have, with a praiseworthy zeal for 
the advancement of science, granted him many 
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favours and facilities—among others, the free con- 
yeyance of his heavy collecting apparatus, and 
have recommended him to the protection and 
assistance of all their agents abroad. It isa pleas- 
ing evidence of modern progress thus to see a great 
commercial company depart from its usual regula- 
tions in favour of a scientific object, and we are 
convinced that this liberality will be gratefully 
appreciated by all interested in the furtherance 
of natural history. Earnestly hoping that Dr. 
Harvey’s voyage, thus prosperously begun, may 
yield the fruits which his friends anticipate, we 
hope from time to time to chronicle his doings. 

The Council of the Ray Society have issued a 
prospectus, announcing their annual meeting at 
Hull during the meeting of the British Association 
in September, and give the following account of 
works preparing for delivery to the subscribers :— 
“The delay in the publication of the last part of 
Alder and Hancock’s work on the ‘ Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca’ has arisen from the wish of the Council 
that this part should terminate the work, and the 
consequent necessity of including all the materials 
which have accumulated in the hands of theauithors. 
The second volume of Mr. Darwin’s work on the 
‘Cirripedia’ has also been unavoidably delayed, 
from the new investigations in which the author is 
engaged from the possession of fresh specimens, 
Dr. A. Braun’s work on the ‘ Rejuvenescence of 
Plants,’ with other botanical papers, under the 
editorship of Mr. Henfrey, is now going through 
the press, and the Council hope to issue this volume, 
with the last part of Alder and Hancock, before the 
end of the year.” 

The Abbe Cochet, a learned antiquary of France, 
has just published an account of his examination of 
some Roman ruins recently discovered on the site 
of an old church, dedicated to St. Denis, but de- 
molished in 1823, at Lillebonne. The ruins, he 
says, are the remains of a mansion of considerable 
importance, and the principal portion of them con- 
sists of a hypocaustum, and of a number of flues by 
which hot air was conveyed from it to an adjacent 
apartment. The walls of the hypocaustum and of 
the apartment are solidly built in flint and stone, 
and those of the latter are thickly covered with a 
redcement. Part of the floor of the apartment 
also remains. It is paved with bricks and tiles, 
which are covered over with cement, and of which 
some were so rudely made that they still bear 
marks of the workmen’s fingers. The apartment 
appears to have been ornamented with bands of 
blue, yellow, red, and white paint. But perhaps 
the most interesting circumstance in connexion 


with the ruins is, that clear proof has been obtained | 


that part of the edifice to which they belong was 
utilised in the construction of the church. At 
one time it was believed that the Christians of the 
falling Roman empire and of the middle ages had 
too great a horror of paganism to make use of any 
of its edifices for their churches; but it is now 
abundantly clear that they entertained no scruple 
whatever of turning any suitable building of the 
pagans, and even pagan temples themselves, into 
Christian sanctuaries. Thus, in addition to the 
discovery at Lillebonne, it has been ascertained 
beyond doubt that the churches of Bourdainville and 
Saint Mariin l’Orlier in Normandy, and the cathe- 
dral of Bayeux are partially formed from - public 
buildings of the Romans—probably temples. The 
same thing is believed of the cathedral of Séez, and 
of the church of Saint Paul at Rouen. 

We have received from Mr. J. O. Halliwell a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Curiosities of Modern Shak- 
sperian Criticism,’ in which he presents a very 
tolerable justification of himself against the misre- 
presentations of a contemporary in a review of the 
first volume of his new folio edition of the ‘ Plays 
of Shakspeare.’ Believing him to have been 
wronged in this instance, we would have gladly 
entered the lists in his defence, but when he opens 
his case by a general insinuation that ‘the judg- 
ment of contemporary criticism, with respect to 
the merit of works of learning and research, has 
scarcely a perceptible influence on the opinions of 
those for whom they are chiefly designed, and its 
effect even on the general reader is of a very 





ephemeral character,” it is clearly not worth while 
to trouble ourselves in the matter. The ‘ Curiosi- 
ties’ may be purchased of the publisher for a 
shilling. 

The resignation of Archbishop Whately, along 
with Baron Greene and Mr. Blackburne, is a heavy 
blow and discouragement to the cause of education 
in Ireland. The national board is in effect broken 
up by this withdrawal of its most enlightened and 
efficient members, nor is it likely that parliament 
will leave the management of the schools, intended 
for all classes of the community in Ireland, to the 
representatives of that section of the Roman 
Catholic ‘Church which now controls the board. 
Immediate interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment is called for at this crisis. 

On Wednesday the distribution of the prizes of 
University College school took place in the Hall, 
Gower street, in the presence of the Council, and 
of several distinguished visitors. The chair was 
occupied by Austin Henry Layard, Esq., M.P., 
who delivered the prizes to the successful pupils, 
and delivered an address, in which he expressed 
the gratification of the audience at the proficiency 
displayed by the scholars, and the excellency of the 
instruction obtained at the institution. Various 
liberal benefactions were announced, some of them 
from former pupils of the University. Speeches 
were also delivered by Mr. Grote, and other 
visitors. 

As associated with many literary and historical 
recollections, it is worth mentioning that this week 
for the first time the new mode of taking the votes 
was commenced in the House of Commons. Mem- 
bers no longer ‘go into the lobbies,’ and strangers 
are not ‘excluded from the galleries.’ The ayes 
and noes divide to the benches on the right and 
left of the Speaker’s chair, the tellers reporting at 
the table as formerly. 

The case of the late Baroness von Beck, about 
which so much has been said in the public journals, 
has at length been brought to a decision, so far as 
the matter could be judged in a court of law. M. 
Constant de Meroda, who acted as her secretary, 
and was accused of complicity in the alleged im- 
posture, by getting subscriptions for the Baroness’s 
work, has received damages from a jury to the 
amount of 800. During the trial much was said 
of the cruel treatment sustained by the Baroness 
von Beck. Little light was thrown upon her real 
history, but the verdict of the jury expressed the 
general feeling entertained in England as to the 
circumstances under which she met her melan- 
choly death at Birmingham. 

The unfortunate turning-tables, after being ex- 
posed by science, have fallen under the animadversion 
of the Romish Church.. The university of Pisa 
has solemnly declared that experiments with them 
lead to Pantheism, and must therefore be prohi- 
bited! The chapter of Rennes, in France, has 
decided that they are contrary to faith !! 

A paragraph in some of the Continental journals 
asserts that from inscriptions on stones recently 
discovered in Bulgaria, it has been ascertained that 
the place now called Analdolkios, is the ancient 
Tomos to which Ovid was banished; also that the 
modern Varna occupies the site of the ancient 
Odessus, 

We regret to have to announce that M. Arago 
continues very seriously ill. He a few days ago 
returned to Paris froma trip to his native depart- 
ment, and fancied himself better: but be has been 
unable to resume his usual scientific pursuits. 

The Academy of Archeology at Rome advertises 
a prize for the best paper on the earliest Christian 
inscriptions relative to the history of the Church. 
Papers are to be sent in before the 10th of July, 
1855. 


Messrs. Agnew and Sons, of Manchester, have 
issued a second part of their ‘Lake Scenery of 
England,’ painted by J. B. Pyne and lithographed 
by W. Gauci. It contains views of Hawes Water 
and Wallergill Force, The Vale of Keswick, Bas- 
senthwaite Luke and the River Greta, Windermere 
after the Regatta, and Derwent Water. They fully 





sustain the highly picturesque and spirited cha- 
racter of the subjects, and are calculated to tempt 
many travellers thither at this seasonable period 
of the year. 

Two coloured lithographs by T. Picken, from 
drawings by Mr. O. W. Brierly, are worthy of 
being noticed as spirited sketches of shipping, full 
of breezy lightness and vigour. The first is Sidney 
Harbour, with the Government House and Fort 
Macquarie; and the second is Sidney Cove, with 
emigrants leaving the ship. Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin are, we believe, indebted to this accom- 
plished marine artist for the principal portion of 
the sketches of their Diorama of the Ocean Route 
to India. 

In the list of ‘honourable. mentions’ of artists 
who had works in the recent Exhibition at Paris, 
we notice two English names—namely, Barclay 
and Wyld. The former, it appears, from the cata- 
logue, exhibited a miniature copy of a portrait by 
Rubens, in the Queen’s private collection; and 
the latter three paintings representing views of 
Oran, The Pont du Gard, and A Table Land in 
the Sierra Morena, in Spain. Apropos of the Paris 
Exhibition, it may be stated that the works which 
obtained medals or other recompenses have been 
as usual formed into a separate exhibition, and are 
to be on show for a week. 

The public library at Nancy, in France, has just 
obtained a copy, in three volumes folio, of the 
‘Liber Veritatis’ of Claude Lorrain. This great 
painter, it may be remembered, was greatly an- 
noyed at seeing a number of pictures which he 
did not paint sold under his name; and he there- 
fore preserved the original designs of his works, 
with the names of the persons to whom the paint- 
ings were sold. These designs he collected into a 
volume under the above title, and it is now the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire. Some few 
copies of it were made, and it is one of these that 
the library has purchased. 

A gigantic equestrian statue in bronze of 
Charles XVI. of Sweden (Bernadotte) has just been 
cast in one jet—with the exception of the head and 
right arm of the king, and of the head and tail of 
the horse—in the Royal Foundry at Munich. It 
is seventeen feet high, and between twenty and 
thirty tons in weight; and yet the horse is made 
to stand on his hind legs, The statue has been 
designed by M. Fogelbjerg, a Swedish sculptor of 
note, and is destined for Stockholm. 





” The operas La Favorita and Rigoletto have been 
repeated this week at Covent Garden, with increas- 
ing interest, to the most crowded houses of the 
season. This evening we are to be favoured with 
the first performance of Spohr’s Jessonda. 

Felicien David, the French composer, favourably 
known as the author of the Desert, and other 
works, is engaged in writing a five-act opera on 
the youth of Henri IV. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstRonomiIcaL.—June 10th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 
President, in the chair. P. Kernan, Esq., Dr. 
Roxburgh, E. H. R. Coleman, Esq., and Thomas 
Finch, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 
Sig. Secchi, Director of the Observatory of the 
Collegio Romano at Rome, and M. Yvon Villar- 
ceau, of Paris, were elected Associates of the 
Society. ‘Discovery of a New Comet,’ by M. 
Klinkerfues. On the 10th of June, M. Klinkerfues, 
at the Observatory of Gottingen, discovered a 
small comet with a tail 3’ or 4’ long. The follow- 
ing are the observed positions :— 


M.T.Gott. R.A. Deel. oun 

18533. hm s hm s sch fd 
Junei013 0 53°6 9 3153°77 +43 28 17:1 Lalande, 18953 
1111 25 3:0 9 32 29°97 +43 23 57:9 — 19022 


For elements and an ephemeris of this comet, see 
‘ Ast. Nach.,’ No. 864, p. 890. ‘ Observations of 
a Comet made on board H.M.S. Centaur, at Buenos 
Ayres, Outer Anchorage, May 2, by Lieut. Good- 
enough, R.N. (Extract of a letter to the Astro- 
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nomer Royal.) ‘‘ As it appears to me that the fol- 
lowing observations of a comet seen here may not 
be uninteresting, I beg to enclose them. The 
comet was first seen at 6h 45m p.m. April 30, a 
little south-west of Orion, bearing west-south-west. 
Its nucleus was very distinct from the coma, and 
shone as a star between the third and fourth mag- 
nitude. The coma extended (by estimatiun) about 
2' round the nucleus ; and the tail, pointing nearly 
direct to the zenith, had a length of about 4°, its 
width increasing but little. An observation was 
taken as follows, at a little after seven p.m.,— 
Greenwich mean time, 11h 9m 37s; true distance 
for Sirius, 34° 43’ 50”; true distance for Castor, 
58° 22’ 33”. Both observations are corrected for 
refraction, they give a R.A. 4h 22m 20s, and 
Decl. 6° 45’ 2” south. The evening of May 1 was 
cloudy, and only one observation could be obtained, 
at Greenwich mean time, 1lh 32m 2s; true dis- 
tance from Rigel, 5° 12’ 30”, the comet being in a 
direct line with A Leporis and Rigel. The mail 
leaves this evening, so I send these two; in the 
event of obtaining any further observations to- 
night, I will send them. I believe you prefer to 
receive the observations themselves. I have there- 
fore sent them corrected only for refraction. Our 
position is four miles north-east of the fort of 
Buenos Ayres.” ‘ Remarks on Saturn as seen with 
the Madras Equatoreal’ (by Lereboursand Secretan ; 
focus, 89 in., aperture, 6°2 in.,) by W. S. Jacob, 
Esq., Director of the H.E.I.Co.’s Observatory, 
Madras. The faint inner ring and the division in 
the outer ring were both seen with power 365, on 
24th August, 1852, soon after the arrival of the 
new object-glass (the original one having been de- 
fective), and they have been viewed on various sub- 
sequent occasions with powers from 174 to 365; 
the fine outer division can, under favourable defini- 
tion, be traced through more than one-half the 
circumference ; its breadth cannot be estimated at 
more than one-third or one-fourth of the large divi- 
sion, say 01. The faint ring as projected on the 
planet has a filmy appearance, and the planet is 
seen through it as through a film of smoke; it has 
an umber brown tint, off the planet it has a slaty 
hue. The large division is also decidedly not 
black, but little, if at all, darker than the faint 
ring as seen or the planet, and of about the same 
tint ; its inner edge is pretty sharp, but its outer 
edge seems rather shaded off. No belts were seen 
on Saturn, except the broad bright equatoreal one ; 
the whole south hemisphere being shaded or mottled 
over not quite uniformly, but a little darker next 
the white belt, and also in slight cloudy patches 
here and there, especially towards the pole. The 
shadow of the planet on the ring is very black and 
sharp. An eclipse of Tethys is thought to have 
been seen on 5th January. The satellite had been 
tolerably conspicuous near the western ansa, but 
as Saturn neared the zenith, it was noticed as 


Struve’s, and is decidedly too small (owing to the 

shading off of the outer edge noticed above), the 

apparent breadth being estimated at fully 0-5, or 

little, if at all, less than the thickness of the micro- 

meter wires which is 0’°6. I have not been able 

to make out any other marks or divisions in the 

ring than those mentioned above. ‘On the Paral- 

lax of a Herculis.’ By W.S. Jacob, Esq. (Extract 

of a letter to the Rev. R. Sheepshanks.) ‘I write 

in haste to save a mail, and give you early notice 

of my observations of a Herculis, proving, as I 

think, the existence of a parallax of about 0-06. 

I send only the mean results, and a rough tracing 

of the curve, as the details will appear in the 
forthcoming volume of our ‘ Memoirs ;’ but it is 
desirable that the attention of astronomers should 
be called to the star, and that my results should if 
possible be confirmed by some one else. I am just 
leaving Madras for the hills on account of my 
health, so that my observations will be interrupted, 
but I hope to take the subject up again on my 
return. The following are my mean results. You 
see the course of the curve is pretty well repre- 
sented, not only by the observations near the ex- 
treme points, but also by the intermediate ones. 
The observations of distance are, of course, not 
exact enough for detecting so small a quantity, 
but their evidence is at least not contradictory. 
The instrument used was the Lerebours’ equatoreal 
(89 in. focus, 6} in. aperture), power in the two 
first sets 200, being the highest the maker had 
furnished with his micrometer. The remainder 
were taken with a Dollond’s micrometer (kindly 
lent by General Fraser), and with powers of 277 
and 365. By far the greater number of observa- 
tions were by daylight, or I doubt if they would 
have given such consistent results.” ‘On the De- 
termination of the Latitude of the Liverpool Obser- 
vatory by means of Observations made in the Prime 
Vertical,’ by John Hartnup, Esq. A short time 
subsequent to the establishment of the Liverpool 
Observatory, W. H. Simms, Esq., the present Sur- 
veyor-General of Ceylon, in a letter which I re- 
ceived from him, incidentally mentioned that he 
had been getting some observations on the prime 
vertical for latitude, and that he had found so 
convenient a formula for correcting the errors in 
the position of the transit instrument that he could 
apply it to all stars, whether high or low, with 
almost the same results. At my request he very 
kindly sent me the formula, and I applied it in the 
reduction of a series of observations taken with a 
transit placed nearly in the prime vertical, for the 
purpose of determining the latitude of the Liverpool 
Observatory. This formula has not, I believe, been 
published: and, with the permission of the author, 
I therefore beg to present it to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, together with fifty-eight results 








A massive stone pier for the reception of the equa- 
toreal was at that time erected; the walls of the 
equatoreal-room were built up, and a temporary 
covering of wood was thrown over the room. On 
this massive stone pier the portable transit-stand 
was placed, and arrangements were made for me 
to walk around the instrument without stepping 
upon the pier. The transit instrument thus placed 
nearly in the prime vertical was within hearing of 
the sidereal clock, the error of which was deter. 
mined by transits taken with the meridian transit 
instrument. In order to give the method a fair 
trial, I decided, previous to commencing the obser- 
vations, that the following conditions should be 
complied with:—1. That the time of taking each 
set of observations should not extend beyund an 
interval of a few hours; this was done with the 
view of guarding, as far as possible, against changes 
in the azimuthal position of the instrument, 
2. That for each set, at least one star should be 
observed east, and one west, so that a good deter- 
mination of the value of » might be obtained, 
3. That the instrument should be levelled as often 
as convenient during each set. 4. That every 
observation not made under favourable circum. 
stances should be at once rejected, and not reduced, 
5. That no observation made under favourable cir- 
cumstances and reduced, should be rejected on the 
ground of discordance. Agreeably to the above 
conditions, 58 transits over the prime vertical were 
observed and reduced, 22 over the west, and 36 
over the east vertical. Sixteen different stars were 
observed, whose north polar distances range from 
38° to 66°, and the extreme difference in co- 
latitude between either of the 58 results, and the 
mean result is only 2’-66, and there are 31 of the 
58 results which do not differ from the mean to 
the amount of one second of arc. The places of 
the stars were all taken from the Greenwich 
12-year Catalogue. An example follows, which 
is added as a specimen of the calculation, to 
show the great convenience of the method. The 
three stars observed followed each other so closely 
that the wholé time occupied in observing them 
did not extend over an interval of ten minutes, 
and the latitude deduced from these three obser- 
vations differs only from 0°37 from the mean of the 
58 results. 


Royat Institution. —May 27th.—Right Hon. 
Baron Parke, Vice-President, in the chair. B. C. 
Brodie, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On the Formation of Hydro- 
gen and its Homologues.’ In, what is termed, 
mineral chemistry, chemical substances are classi- 
fied according to the different nature of the elements 
of which they consist. But in organic chemistry 
this distinction is no longer available. Organic 











of co-latitude, in the reduction of which it has 
been employed. The following are the formule 





fainter, and on looking for it a few minutes later 
it could not be seen. The time of disappearance 
would be about 2h. 10m. Madras sidereal time, but 
with an uncertainty of several minutes. The sa- 
tellite was seen again at about 5h, nearly opposite 
Saturn’s north pole. The following are the results 
of four nights’ measures, reduced to Saturn’s mean 
distance (9°5430, according to Bouvard’s tables), 
powers used 365, 365, 277, 277. Mean date of 
observation, 1853°0123, Greenwich mean time :— 


Outer Diameter of Outer Ring . 39°91 
Diameter of fine Division . . . 38°09 
Inner Diameter of Outer Ring . 35°40 
Outer Diameter of Inner Ring . 34°67 
Inner Diameter of Inner Ring 26°52 
Inner Diameter of Faint Ring 22°19 
Equatoreal Diameter of Saturn 17°86 
Polar Diameter of Saturn . 16°51 
Breadth of large Division . . . 0°37 
Minor Axis of Outer Ring. . 14°33 


Saturn’s equatoreal diameter was corrected for 
phase (0":04). The above measures agree mode- 
rately well with Struve’s, as given in ‘ Ast. Soc. 
Mem..,’ vol. iii. p. 299, but differ considerably from 
the values in the ‘ Nautical Almanac.’ My breadth 
of the interval between the rings is 0°04 less than 


which I received from Mr. Simms :— 
¢, the co-latitude of the place of observation. 
a, the polar distance of a star observed on the 
east vertical. 
a’, the polar distance of a star observed on the 
west vertical. 
H, the hour-angle of the star observed east. 
h, se i west. 
p, the inclination of the axis of the instrument, 
positive when the south end is the highest. 
y, the azimuthal deviation from the prime ver- 
tical, supposed to be small. 
tan k= tan 7. cos H tan k’ = tan 7’ . cosh 
sin Y=sin 7. sin H sind’ = sin 7’. sinh 
Po .. W.cos py’. tan (k’—k) 
sin UV) 
¢=kipttan—! (v. tan y). 





gitude, a very fine 





In the determination of the Valentia Arc of Lon- 


substances were formerly defined as triple com- 
pounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and this, 
with the statement of the relative proportion of 
these elements in any given compound, was all 
that was attempted to be made out as to its con- 
stitution. But this class of bodies is more 
numerous, possibly, than all the other chemical 
substances taken together, with which we are 
acquainted, and some further distinction was 
necessary for the purposes of science. The sagacity 
of certain chemists at iength discovered a relation 
which was capable of becoming the basis of a truly 
rational and natural classification. It was per- 
ceived that in the long series of chemical changes 
of which these bodies were susceptible, the whole 
of the substance did not change, and that, in these 
combinations, certain groups of elements had the 
same persistent character and fulfilled the same 
chemical function as the simple elements them- 
selves in other bodies. These constant groups 
| have been named radicals. Among these those 














portable transit instrument of | hydrocarbons termed the homologues of hydrogen 
34 feet focal length and 24 inches aperture, made 


by Troughton and Simms, was used at the Valentia | of two atoms of carbon and five of hydrogen, 
station. The instrument is the property of the | C, H,, is one of these bodies. 


| are of special interest. Ethyl, a group consisting 


Assuming water a8 


Rev. RK. Sheepshanks, who very kindly allowed it, | two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, HHO, 

on its return from Ireland, to be left at the Liver- | alcohol is composed of one atom of ethyl, one of 

pool Observatory for the purpose of determining , hydrogen, and one atom of oxygen, (C, H,) H 0. 

the latitude by transits over the prime vertical. | Hydriodic acid, the iodide of hydrogen, consists of 
| 
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an atom of hydrogen combined with an atom of 
jodine, HI. The iodide of ethyl consists of an atom 
of ethyl combined with an atom ofiodine, (C, H,) I. 
Itis from these and other like analogies between 
hydrogen and ethyl, that the idea arose of the 
similarity in their chemical function. Certain 
chemists, however, conceived these views to be 
mere fanciful speculations. Their principal ob- 
jection, reasonable or not, was that this ethyl 
was a purely ideal substance. From hydrochloric 
acid, or from water, we readily procure hydrogen. 
We separate metals from their combinations ; but 
ethyl could not thus be obtained, and there was a 
point where it seemed that this analogy failed. 
Frankland, however, has silenced this objection in 
the most satisfactory manner—namely, by procuring 
and isolating this ethyl. He prepared it by a modifi- 
cation of the form of experiment by which hydrogen 
itself is prepared. He placed together zinc and 
iodide of ethyl in tubes hermetically sealed, and 
heated them considerably above the boiling point 
of water. On opening the tubes the ethyl escapes 
as a colourless combustible gas. There is only one 
property of ethyl on which I need dwell, its weight 
—it is about twice the weight of air. Ethyl, 
however, when procured, did not realize all the 
anticipations formed of it, and there was one very 
important difference between the actual and the 
anticipated ethyl. It was supposed that when zine 
acts upon iodide of hydrogen it takes away (so to 
say) the iodine, and the hydrogen becomes, what is 
termed, free, and the same with ethyl. On this 
view ethyl would have a certain atomic constitu- 
tion, C, H,. Now there is much reason to believe, 
that in the gaseous form the molecules of all 
bodies occupy the same space, whether this mole- 
cule consist of two only, or, as may be the case, of 
one hundred atoms. Hence to ascertain of how 
many atoms the molecule of a substance consists, 
we have simply to compare its weight in the 
gaseous form, with that of some other gas of which 
the molecule is already determined. When this 
experiment was made with ethyl, it was found to 
be just twice as heavy as it should be ; thatis to 
say, the space which should have contained two 
atoms of carbon and five of hydrogen, was found 
to contain just twice that quantity, or C, H,,. 
Some chemists considered that ethyl was an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that the molecule of 
ethyl only occupied half the space of the molecule of 
other bodies, so that the same space which con- 
tained one molecule of water truly contained two 
molecules of ethyl. This, however, is evidently but 
an arbitrary assumption to meet the case. Others 
said that, after all, the true ethyl remained yet to 
be discovered, and that this body was not it, but a 
hydrocarbon isomeric with it, for that the real 
ethyl would have only half the density of thisbody. 
There is, however, a third view, on which the 
ethyl of theory is also the ethyl of fact. On a 
former occasion I showed reasons for believing that 
the elements are in a certain sense compound 
molecular groups, consisting of two or more atoms, 
which (in the present state of our knowledge) we 
must regard as similar, united to form a compound 
molecule. On this idea the gas hydrogen is repre- 
sented, not by the symbol H, but as H H: and 
ethyl, the analogue of hydrogen, would also consist 
of a double atom, and be represented not as ©, H,, 
but as C, H, C, H,. The old view, however, had 
always acertain advantage over this, inthe clearand 
consistent account which it gave of the mode of 
formation of hydrogen. How is it, it may be 
asked, and by what process, that this compound 
atom of hydrogen is formed? The answer is by no 
means obvious. Indeed the investigation of the 
nature of the process by which ethyl was formed 
alone gave the key to its solution. Ethyl is not, 
in truth, made by the direct action of zinc upon 
the iodide of ethyl; but by the intervention of 
another body, which belongs to the class of, what 


form iodide of zinc, Zn I, while the other atom at 
the same moment combines with the ethyl, form- 
ing zinc-ethyl, Zn C, H,. The mode of action of 
zinc-ethyl upon iodide of ethyl is perfectly analo- 
gous to its action upon water. In contact with 
water, H H O, it immediately decomposes, forming 
hydrated oxide of zinc, Zn H O and hydride of 
ethyl C,H, H. This hydride of ethyl has hardly 
more than half the density of the ethyl gas. In 
the same space in which, in the other case, are 
contained two heavy atoms of ethyl are here con- 
tained one heavy atom of ethyl and one light 
atom of hydrogen. Now the zinc-ethyl with the 
iodide of ethyl decomposes in a perfectly similar 
manner, forming iodide of zinc, Zn I, and ethyl 
gas C,C, H, H,. That this istruly the mode of the 
formation of the ethyl is proved by the fact, that by 
careful modification of the experiment, it is possible 
to break up this process of the formation of the ethyl 
into the two factors (so to say) of which it consists.* 
At a low temperature the zinc-ethyl alone is formed. 
At a higher temperature the zinc-ethyl disappears 
and the ethyl is produced. It is evident that the 
formation of the compound molecule of hydrogen 
H H, must be a very different physical event to 
the formation of the single atom of hydrogen H, 
if such could exist. The ordinary hypothesis of 
the ‘liberation’ of hydrogen gives us no concep- 
tion of its nature ; we need some other explanation. 
It seems to me probable that when zine acts on 
hydrochloric acid and water, there are, as in the 
case of ethyl, two steps in the process; the first, 
the formation of a zinc-hydrogen, Zn H, the second, 
the action of this zinc-hydrogen on the water with 
the formation of hydrated oxide of zinc, Zn H O, 
and hydrogen gas H H. There are various argu- 
ments in favour of this view. First, it explains 





shire by Mr. Foxcroft, containing many rare 
species of several orders, and a new British beetle, 
Noctiluca splendidula. There was also exhibited, 
on the part of Mr. Foxcroft, a large Boletus, found 
on old birch trees in the Black Forest, Rannoch, 
from which the rare Boletophagus crenatus had been 
extracted. Mr. Wilkinson exhibited living larve 
Incurvaria masculella, moving about with their 
curious cases formed out of leaves of beech, within 
the substance of which they had at first fed. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited Heliothis marginata, and twelve 
other species of Noctuide, taken while flying 
about the flowers of Silene inflata, near Chelten- 
ham. Mr. Bond exhibited some leaves of parsnips, 
from Cambridgeshire, afflicted in the same way as 
the potatoes; the growers attributed the disease to 
the attacks of insects, but he was unable to find 
any on the plants except a few common A phides, 
Psoci, &c., which could not be supposed to have 
caused such sudden and extensive damage. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a new entomological pro- 
duct from the interior of tropical Africa, consisting 
of the cocoon of a moth, probably allied to Jlythia, 
From this substance the natives prepared a silk, 
specimens of which in different stages of manufac- 
ture were shown, and wove it into a strong fabric. 
Some of our manufacturers thought ‘this silk, if it 
could be procured in any quantity, would be a 
desirable addition to the materials used in our 
textile manufactures. Mr. Westwood also read 
from the ‘New England Farmer’ an account of a 
| caterpillar, hitherto unknown, which has appeared 
in great numbers in some parts of the United 

States, on apple and other fruit trees, causing 
| serious apprehensions of the loss of the crops of 
| fruit. Mr. Wollaston communicated an extract 
| of a letter from Dr. Schaum, of Berlin, announcing 





the result which the other hypothesis does not. | the death of Dr. Germar, at the age of 66. Mr. 
Secondly, the analogy of ethyl compels us to it. | F. Smith read ‘Some observations on Pompilus 
It is not probable that bodies so similar in other | punctum,’ proving by examples bred from a batch 
respects are dissimilar in the mode of their forma- | of cells found by Rev. W. Delmar, at Elmstone 
tion. Thirdly, there is, at least, one experiment | Rectory, near Canterbury, that it and P. petiolatus 
in which we are absolutely able to analyse the | are sexes of one species. Mr. Douglas read a 
process of the formation of hydrogen, and to prove | translation from the Stettin ‘ Entomologische Zei- 








may term, fugitive or evanescent combinations, 
and which is made and decomposed again in the | 
course of the experimont, This body is zine-ethyl. | 

he molecule of zine, consisting of two atoms Zn 
An, splits into two parts, One atom, Zn, combines | 
With the fodine of the fodide of ethyl, 0, H, I, to} 


that it does take place in this manner. This re- 
markable experiment isthe formation of hydrogen 
by the decomposition of hypophosphorous acid by 
copper salts.+ Hypophosphorous acid is, like zine, 
what is termed a reducing agent. It precipitates 
certain metals from their solutions, and by a pro- 
cess of disoxydation decomposes alkalies with the 
formation of phosphorous acid and hydrogen. If 
this hypophosphorous acid be boiled with the 
copper salt, nothing is perceived but the formation 
of metallic copper and hydrogen gas; but if the 
solution be gradually heated, and the action 
arrested at a certain point, it can be shown that this 
formation of hydrogen is preceded by the forma- 
tion of a combination of hydrogen and copper, 
Cu, H, analogous to zinc-ethyl. The part which 
this bears in the formation of the hydrogen is dis- 
tinctly shown by the action of acids, hydrochloric 
acid, H Cl, for example, upon it. This acid, 
which does not act upon metallic copper, imme- 
diately decomposes this body, forming proto- 
chloride of copper, Cu, Cl, and hydrogen H H. 
This hydride of copper has only a very ephemeral 
existence. It is decomposed very nearly at the 
same temperature at which it is produced, and 
its formation, for this reason, had long been over- 
looked by chemists. We can hence readily com- 
prehend that other combinations of this class may 
take place in the case of which the temperature of 
formation and of decomposition may either coin- 
cide, or so closely approximate to each other, that 
it may ever be impossible to isolate the substance 
produced. This is probably the case in the action 
of zinc. ees 
ENTOMOLOGICAL.—A ugust 1st.—S. Stevens, Esq., 
F.L.S., in the chair. Viscount Goderich, M.P., 
Captain C. J. Cox, and Henry Evans, Esq., of 
Darley Abbey, were elected Members of the Society. 
Among the various recent captures exhibited was 
a large collection of insecta, sent up from Perth- 





“See ‘Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Soviety,’ 


t Vol, IIL, p. 403 


Jy ‘ 
+ Bee ‘Annales de Chimie,’ III, Bevie, tame XI, p. 280, 


| tung,’ of a report of a lecture by Professor:Siebold, 
in which the doctrine that the Strepsiptera are not 
a distinct order of insects, but form part of the 
Coleoptera, is opposed. Mr. Westwood and Mr. 
| Waterhouse agreed with Professor Siebold, but 

Herr Schiddte, who was present as a visitor, 
| thought, for reasons which he briefly stated, that 
| the Strepsiptera were rightly associated with the 
| Coleoptera. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 3. 
; LAWYERS have had a good deal of occupation 
| amongst the literary fraternity lately. In the first 
| place they have had to obtain a decision from the 
| courts as to whether Messrs. Didot, the eminent 
| publishers, were warranted in conveying into a new 
| ‘Universal Biographical Dictionary’ which they are 
| now bringing out, biographies, or portions thereof, 
from the famous ‘ Biographie Universelle’ of Messrs. 
| Michaud, the said biographies being, as they con- 
| tended, no longer copyright, inasmuch as a period 
| longer than that for which copyright is allowed has 
| elapsed since their first publication, or since the 
| death of the authors. One of the courts decided 
| that copyright in such biographies had entirely 
| ceased, and that they might, therefore, be taken by 
| Messrs, Didot or by anybody else. But the Court of 
| Cassation, which is the supreme court of all, has 
| held that the articles must be considered not as se- 
| parate publications, but as part and parcel of a 
work of which the copyright has not expired; and, 
| therefore, it reversed the judgment of the court 
below, condemned Messrs. Didot to damages, and 
prohibited any more borrowings from Michaud’s 
| Dictionary. This adverse decision will not, it is 
| said, prevent Messrs. Didot from executing their 
design of bringing out a ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ 
more complete than any that has yet appeared, and 
corrected down to the present time. It is a pity, 
| by the way, that no English publishers have yet 
thought of enriching English literature with such 4 
work on éuch @ grand soale, Tho expense of pros 
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ducing it would, to be sure, be enormous; but the 
extreme utility of the thing would, one would 
think, render a remunerative sale perfectly certain. 
A second case, which has excited a good deal of in- 
terest, is a complaint, made by a professor named 
Talbot, against a certain M. de Villedeuil, editor of 
a small satirical publication, for having audaciously 
pirated a publication of his on the ‘ Légende 
d’Alexandre,’—a famous MS. poem, 22,000 lines in 
length, of the twelfth century, preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. M. Talbot, it appears, 
made this singular and little-known poem the sub- 
ject of a thesis which he was required to write, on 
making an application, some time ago, to the univer- 
sity for the degree of Doctor of Laws. His lucu- 
brations upon it contained proofs of so much patient 
research, and so much philological and general 
erudition, that his degree was at once granted, and 
he became a man of note. By some chance, the 
thesis being printed, icil into the hands of M. 
Villedeuil aforesaid. Anxious to add the gloire of 
profound learning to that of editor of a small and 
insignificant newspaper, he resolved to write a book 
on the famous old legend; but, instead of spending 
months and months in making the necessary re- 
searches, he coolly took, word for word, the princi- 
pal parts of M. Talbot’s treatise. It was really 
comical to see the manner in which, after publish- 
ing his work, this worthy gentleman made his 
friends in the newspapers speak of his vast 
knowledge of literary archeology; had he been 
Disraeli, senior, in person, they could not have 
said more. But M. Talbot’s complaint to the 
tribunals has caused him not only to be stripped 
of his borrowed plumes, but to be fined 200 francs, 
and condemned to pay 1000 francs damages ; also, to 
have his work seized. Not to extend this notice of 
literary squabblings to undue length, I pass over one 
or two unfortunate actions about money matters, 
in which authors, editors, and publishers have been 
concerned, and proceed to glance at two affairs not 
yet heard, but in which the “ gentlemen of the 
long robe,” as they call them at Westminster, are 
already engaged. One is a complaint for libel, 
laid by M. Buloz, the editor and proprietor of the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ (the counterpart of the 
English ‘ Quarterly’), against M. Philaréte Chasles, 
who is well known forhis numerous admirable works 
and criticisms, and especially for his vast and pro- 
found knowledge of English and other foreign litera- 
ture. M. Chasles, itseems, after having been for many 
years one of the principal writers in the ‘ Revue,’ 
quarrelled with M. Buloz, and ceased tu write for 
him. But being the correspondent of a St. Peters- 
burg journal, he allowed himself the pleasure of 
introducing in his letters some very ugly remarks 
indeed on that gentleman and on his periodical. 
Not liking the idea of being abused, even at such 
a distance as the Neva, M. Buloz is trying whether 
the French tribunals cannot afford him redress. 
The affair promises to be very productive of scan- 
dal, and that is a thing which literary folk, when 
it concerns any of their confréres, relish as keenly 
as the gossips of a village tea-table. The second 
case, which is also a good deal talked about, is a 
very strange one indeed. You may remember that 
I told you privately, afew weeks back, that a work 
had been printed here purporting to contain what 
were called extraordinary revelations respecting 
the death of the late Prince de Condé—revelations 
pretending to prove that he did not die by his own 
hand, as is commonly supposed, but was murdered. 
The revelations went still further: they formally 
accused the late king Louis Philippe, and some 
members of his family, of knowing how the death 
was occasioned; and yetexercising their all-powerful 





influence to prevent the author or authors of it from | 


being brought to justice. Nor did they stop 
here, but said that the Prince de Condé left a will, 


property, to the Count de Chambord, whereas the 


half-a-dozen copies, if so many, had got abroad, 
measures were taken by the author or compiler to 
prevent it from appearing; and since then it has 
not been possible, even for the most influential 
parties, to obtain a copy on any consideration what- 
soever. The publisher is greatly annoyed at this 
suppression of the work, and contends that it is a 
breach of contract: the author, I understand, 
maintains that he has the best possible reason for 
acting as he does. Both parties have appealed to the 
law courts; but the proceedings that have taken 
place hitherto have been kept strictly secret. I 
hear, however, that it is not improbable that such 
steps wiil be taken as will render a complete pub- 
licity inevitable. At present the matter is en- 
veloped in mystery—even for those who, after the 
parties themselves, know most about it. Lest it 
should be supposed that I refer to this strange 
affair for the purpose of giving pain to the illus- 
trious family of Louis Philippe, allow me to say 
that, as every impartial and honest man must 
needs do, I look with horror and contempt on the 
monstrous imputations said to be contained in the 
book; and that my belief is, that they have been 
concocted from motives of political and personal 
malignity. 





VARIETIES. 

The Junius Secret.— ‘1 shall take it as a 
favour if the editor of the ‘ Grenville Papers’ will 
point out in what part of his elaborate essay on 
Junius we are to look for the ‘ Clue’ which he and 
his publisher so long advertised as the grand feature 
of interest in the four volumes of the ‘Grenville 
Papers.’ Is the reader to look for it in one or all 
the ‘microscopic notes’ appended to that costly 
work ?—I am, Sir, A DISAPPOINTED PURCHASER OF 

THE JUNIUS SECRET.” 

{Our correspondent must be aware that there have 
been numerous discoverers of the clue to Junius, 
each equally confident that his own was the right 
one. Proof there is none, and probably never 
will be. We did remonstrate (ante, p. 618) 
against the too positive statement of which the 
writer complains. } 

A Midland Crystal Palace.—A project (originat- 
ing with Mr. S. Beale, the deputy-chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company) has been started for 
erecting in Sutton Coldfield Park, about six miles 
from Birmingham, a public edifice after the plans 
of, and for similar purposes to, those of the New 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. There is said, more- 
over, to be every probability of its success. A very 
numerous and most influential meeting of magis- 
trates, merchants, and manufacturersof the borough, 
at which the mayor presided, was held at the public 
office last week, when the proposal of Mr. Beale was 
fully discussed and unanimously approved. It was 
understood that if the project was adopted by the 
corporations of the two towns of Birmingham and 
Sutton Coldfield, the Midland Railway Company 
would, in all probability, construct a branch line 
from their station at Broomford-forge, and thus 
provide, at nominal rates, an easy and ready access 
from Birmingham to Sutton. The distance would 
be less than from the centre of London to Syden- 
ham. It is calculated that a rate of a halfpenny in 
the pound would pay the outlay, and redeem the 
building in twenty years; but the general opinion 
is, that the receipts would be more than sufficient 
to pay the outlay and management within that 
period, to say nothing of the excellent moral effect 
it would in the meantime produce upon the neigh- 
bouring population. A deputation, consisting of 
the mayor, Mr. P. H. Muntz, Mr. B. Baldwin, Mr. 
Beale, and Mr. H. Smith, was appointed to confer 
with the inhabitants of Sutton, and to put the 
matter into such a shape that it might be clearly 


; and definitely placed before the corporations of that 
bequeathing his vast estate of Chantilly, and other | town and Birmingham.—The Builder. 


! 


Cheap Books.—A few years ago, some of the 


late king caused a previous will to be brought for- | publishing houses in this country began to offer 
ward and acted on, by which the whole property | cheap editions of standard works to the people. 
was left to his majesty’s son, the present Duke | As a general thing, they were printed in small 


d’Aumale, 


Well, the book, with all its alleged | type, on very poor paper, with double columns on 


revelations, was duly printed and duly advertised | the page, thus allowing scarcely any margin, and 


for sale by a well-known publisher, 





But before | were issued in numbers; so that the separated 








parts of the volume must be bound up, if perchance 
they could be found, after the dollar or two had 


been paid for the scattered limbs. The fact soon 
began to suggest itself to the brains and purses of 
the purchasers, that low-priced books are not, of 
necessity, cheap books. Eyes are worth something, 
It is no bargain for a Yankee to boast of, when he 
pays twenty-five cents a number, for sixteen suc. 
cessive weeks, to obtain some English history, or 
series of essays, and finds by the time he gets half 
through, that he must have a microscope to hold 
the letters apart before his swimming eyes, and 
then, just as the bill for binding comes in, feels 
the necessity of putting himself under the charge of 
an oculist for the cure of infammation, or weak- 
ness of sight. Moreover, taste is of some account. 
A book is not cheap that violates every prin- 
ciple of beauty in the arrangement, the paper, 
and the printing. If it makes you sad, ashamed, 
or vexed, every time you look at it after the first 
reading ; if it does not tempt the eye to turn again 
to the eloquence which it disfigures with vulgar 
drapery ; if it disgusts you when you turn over its 
thin and dingy leaves to dig out some favourite 
passage; if you cannot possibly feel any joy or 
pride of property in it—the purchase was a bad 
bargain. Surely it is time that people understand 
the fact that what ruins their eye-sight, offends 
taste, corrupts temper, and prevents intimate and 
joyful intercourse with good literature, is not really 
cheap.— Boston Transcript. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


By the Author of “ The Owl-Creek Letters.” 
To be had at all the Libraries. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price ls. 
FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. 
A VILLAGE TALE FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 
By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Recently published. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Tuomas CaRty.e. 1s. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF 
CHARLES II. By the late C. BARKER, M.A, 1s. 


MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF 
TURKEY. By COUNT V. KRASINSKI. 1s. 64. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Lady 


DUFF GORDON. Is. 


FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS: A Sketch of 
Greenland, &c. By C. R. MARKHAM. Is. 6d. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 


OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. By W. B. 
DONNE. Is. 
London. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


N ENZIES’ TOURISTS’ POCKET GUIDE 
THROUGH SCOTLAND. Containing all the information 
necessary for Tour.sts, and a General Map of Scotland, with the 
Railways’; a Plan of the City, and Map of the Environs of Edin- 
burgh ; A Plan of Glasgow ; and Map of the Trosachs—Eighteen 
Views. 
Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 

MENZIES’ POCKET GUIDE TO THE TRO- 
SACHS, LOCH KATRINE, LOCH LOMOND, &c. Containing @ 
Map of the District—Four Views. 

Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, price 1s. 

MENZIES’ POCKET GUIDE to EDINBURGH 
andits ENVIRONS. Containing a Plan of the City, and Map of 
the Environs—Four Views. 


Feap. 8vo, price ls. 
MENZIES’ POCKET GUIDE THROUGH 
GLASGOW. 


Containing a Plan of the City—Four Views. 
J. Menzies, 61, Princes’ Strect, Edinburgh ; Wm. 8S. Orr and Co., 
Amer Corner, London. 


THE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, BY J. B. PYNE. 
Now ready, the Second Part of 


pres LAKE VIEWS.  Lithographed by 
GAUCTI, with copious Letterpress, from the pen of an em- 
nent Author. Y 
To be completed in Six Parts, each containing Four Views. 
Prices To SugscriBERs. 
Plain Impressions .. ... £1 1 Oper part. 
DMMB ip cescadanitsameponcacwse . © ” 
Proofs, coloured and Mounted 440 ” 
Manchester: Thomas Agnew and Sons, Publishers and 
Printsellers. 


OUSEHOLDER®S’ LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in- 
yestment for large or small sums-of money. The Funds are lent 
on the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property, in connexis® 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Building Sccieties af 

-providing for the ceasing of the payments in the event of t 

death of the Borrower. . 

15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, See. 
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HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 
don. 
ciated CAPITAL £200,000. 
Moderate rates of premium and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. , 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, London. i : 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 
ATERLOO LIFE, EDUCATION, 
CASUALTY, and SELF-RELIEF ASSURANCE COM- 
Chairman. 
Rey. Edward Johnstone, the Vicarage, Hampton. 








PANY. 


Deputy Chairman. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq., 5, Crescent, Minorics, and 28, Bedford Square. 
Capital £400,000, subscribed for by upwards of 700 sharcholders, 
whose names are published. 
Assurances effected against casualties. 
Annuities and endowments granted. 
No extra charge for residence in Australi 
Loans granted, in connexion with life 
security. 
Prospectuses and every information on application to 
Offices, 355, Strand. G. T. WILLIAMS, Jun., Manager. 








assurance, on personal 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 


HE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 
Investment Stock of this Association, due on the 30th June, will 
be ready for delivery on and after the 9th of July, and will be 
payable at the Offices of the Association, between the hours of 
Eleven and Three o'clock daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of Investinc Money, are requesed to examine 
the plan of the Narionat AssURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with 
perfect security to the Depositors. Prospectuses and full infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Office, or will be sent, post free, on 
application. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE 
a ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 








Caritrat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. y 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. ° 

*,* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
q THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 
ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited to examine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCOTTISH PRO- 
VIDENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the ad- 
vantages of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate pre- 
miums. Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 
6000 Policies, covering Assurances exceeding £2,500,000, a result 


. . . . . * 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has becn 
The whole regulations and administration of the 









paid for it. 
Society are as liberal as is consistent with safety and right 
principle. 
Every information afforded, cither personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 





FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


(RowN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
_33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

SIR JOHN KIRKLAND, Chairman. 

WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. George Hankey, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. George H. Hooper, Esq. 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. James Mitchell, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Ison, Esq. 
Vee-Admiral J. W. D. Dundas, 





-b. ander Stewart, Esq. 
W.H. Gischen, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Physician—W m. Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

Surgeon—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand. 

Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Boys, Austen, and Tweedie. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 

Ata DIVISION OF PROFITS on the 27th May, 1853, the sum 
of £106,008 was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with 
the ages on Policies of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with 
Previous appropriations, makes an aggregate of £320,180, as 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the 
option of the Policy-holders, in reduction of Premiums. 

The CLAIMS PAID on death amount to £713,681, and in no 
one instance, during the twenty-eight years of its existence, has 

Company engaged in litigation. 
oxerms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the 

pany’s Office, or of any of igs Agents in the country. 
? ZL. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 





OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

‘Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annvuiry Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses,secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Socie’ Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provipent Funp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Say- 
ings Bank. 

‘The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities, 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governess 
















SCS. 
um for the Aged. 
ack ville Street. 





W.C. KLUGH, Secretary. 
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32, S 
A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 

J IRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £100,000, in 
100,000 shares at Ll each. Offices, 8, Moorgate Street. 
Presiprenr.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

This Company, which is now represented in all the important 
Mechanics’ Institutes of the country, is transacting the business of 
Life Assurance, Sick Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
other small Loans, 

By the peculiar system of this Company, the working classes 
will be enabled to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
through the medium of the Post-office, and to secure in this way 
a much greater profit than is granted by Savings’ Banks. Depo- 
sits of not less than Two Shillings and Sixpence are received daily 
at the office, and may be remitted from the country, when the 
sum is under £1, in postage stamps; and above this sum in the 
form of a Post-office Order, made payable to Mr. GEORGE COLE, 
the Secretary, at the General Post Office. In return for all Depo- 
sits Stock Vouchers are issued. 

Depositors may withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
notice, and the remainder at six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
will be ready at all times to entertain applications from depositors 
for immediate advances on their stock vouchers—hereby giving to 
the Investment Branch of the Company’s plan the character of a 
safe and highly remunerative Savings’ Bank. 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 

Forms for Life Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
may be had on application at the Office, No. 8, Moorgate Street, 
City. 


OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities:— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four importayt branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

os COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 

policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
F The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &e. &e. 


A GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIVE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties companied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu', or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, London. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 
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ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cua:rman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deruty Caainman. 
Sonicrron—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs:ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the pr:mium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 

















Age| First |Second | Third Fourth | Fifth temainder 
8€) Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£e¢4120645;282.06542646)42 6. & ) £86 
20/018 2}019 2} 1 0 3} 11 6| 1 2 8} 118 3 
30/1 3 9/1 56 3} 16 8 1 8 4 110 0 210 5 
40 11110/113 9° 11510] 118 1! 2 0 6 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 

Date of Policy. 














Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount. 
| £ £. ik &, £ » & 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 99 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents of the Compar 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, é 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1, Princes Street, Bank, London.—FEstablished Aug. 1, 
1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Col. Ropert ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 

Assurances payable curing Life. 

Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 











BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profit divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 

Half Credjt Assurance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 
to policy holders. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
Policies. 





(PRorrierary.) 


Half 


















| Whole | 
¢ | Premium) Premium Annual Half- | Quar- 
oS 7 Yearly terly 
to | First Re- Age. | Pre- Dee. 
4 shes f A Pre- | Pre- 
| Seven | mainder | mium. ; j 
| Years. | of Life. | | Se 
£e. d.| £ 0. d.' Yra. \Mthsi£ 0. d.£ 2. d£ 8. d. 
ei ik & 9 23 6 30 0 27 3!\1 4 2/012 3 
400,19 2 218 4 3 2 6144012 4 
50; 22 6 450 6 2710146012 § 
60 3 68/613 4 9 28 211 4 8013 6 
~:~” S&S. FOSTER, Resident Director. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per 
pound ; the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich rare Souchong Tea at 
3s. 8d.; good Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. Sd.; prime Green Tea at 
4s.; and delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer, Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now ls. per pound. 
Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 

CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
a EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, } ifyi nd Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming ’ g 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
éryness, seurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion; and by continuing its use only fer a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 

directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


T OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS have 
- successfully CURED ULCERS, WOUNDS, and dreadfully 
SWOLLEN LIMBS.—Extract of a letter addressed to Messrs. 
Karnett, Brothers, Wholesale Agents for Hollo ’s Pils and 
Ointment, Surinam :—* Gentlemen,—I beg to in 1 you that lI 
considered my son lest to society in consequence of swellen limbs 
and ulcerous sores with which he was severely afflicted. I have 
sacrificed large sums of money to doctors, who have afterwards 
told me that it was a helpless case; but at Inst I tried Holloway’ 
Pills, and the result has been so favourable that it has astonished 
all who had seen the deplorable state my son whs in — (Signed) 
oserpH Macuietst.’—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hol- 
loway’s Establishment, 244, Strand 





The best 
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MESSRS. REEVE AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under the Com- 
mand of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By BerrHotp SEEMANN, 
F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a new Map by 
Petermann. 21s. 


Talpa; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An Agricultural Fragment. By C.W.H. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 12mo, cloth. 8s. 

[Second Edition. 


Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Sea-Weeds. Containing Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 38 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d. ; in 4 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Hima- 


laya. Thirty Coloured Plates, with Descriptions. By Dr. J.D. Hooker, | 
F.R.S. Folio, cloth. £3 16s, 


Western Himalaya and Tibet. 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the years 1847 and 1848. By THomas THomson, M.D., Assist. 


ant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Tinted Litho. 
graphs and a new Map by Arrowsmith, 15s, 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. 
By AcnEs Catiow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo, cloth. 7s. 6d, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens, 
By Cuarurs H. J. Surry, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, 
Fellow of the Royal Scottish Society of Arte, Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Flora of New Zealand. Part III. 





With Twenty Plates. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. 4to, 21s, 
plain; £1 11s. 6d. coloured. 





POPULAR SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


‘“‘ Exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies and directing observation towards natural objects.”—ATHEN ZUM, 


Popular Physical Geology: 


By J. Beers Juxzs, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA., Local. Director of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological 
Society of Dublin. . Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty 
double-tinted lithegraph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. Royal 16mo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. 

[Just published. 


Popular History of British Ferns. 


By Tuomas Moorg, F.L.S. With Twenty 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


Comprising all the Species. 
Plates, Royal 16mo. 


Popular History of British Zoophytes. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoveu, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh. Royal 16mo. With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. col. 


Popular History of Mollusca. 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. 
Eighteen Plates. Koyal 16mo. 


By Mary Roserts, With 


10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular Scripture Zoology. 


A History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By Manta E. Catiow. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. With Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular British Entomology. 


A Familiar History of Insects. By Manta E. Catiow, Second Edition, 
With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d, coloured, 


Popular Economic Botany. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chief 
Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, 
Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. Ancuer, Esq., Collector 
of Economic Botany in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with Twenty 
Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. Royal 16mo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Field Botany. 


A Familiar History of Plants. By Acnes Catiow. Third Edition. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds 


By the Rev. Dr. LanpsporoucH. Second Edition. With Twenty-two 
Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


[Just published. 


Popular History of Mammata. 


By Apam Wuire, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B, Waterhouse 
Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular Mineralogy. 


A Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


By Henry Sow=s?, 


Popular British Ornithology, 


Comprising all the BIRDS, By P. H. Gossz, With Twenty Plates, 
10s. 6d. coloured, 
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